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News of the Week 


5 ine disastrous floods in London which occurred in 

the carly hours of last Saturday have caused 
Londoners to look upon the Thames with new eyes. It 
is now known that in certain circumstances, which are 
rare but always possible, the river is a menace to life and 
property ; and there is a general consciousness, which is 
the chief practical result of the disaster, that the unified 
control of the river, from the point of view of physical 
danger to London, has not yet been thought out, but 
must be thought out as soon as possible. We have 
written upon the whole subject in our first leading 
article, and here we shall only make a summary of the 
main facts. The extraordinary tide of last Saturday 
was caused by a wind of most unusual force which 
coincided with a spring tide and the descent upon 
London of a vast amount of water from the Thames 
Valley. The river walls at places where they were never 
designed to contain such a mass of water gave way. 
That happened at Millbank, at the south-west corner of 
Lambeth Bridge, at Hammersmith, and to a minor degree 
in other places. 

* * * * 

For miles along the river, streets and basements of 
houses were flooded. At many points, of course, the 
flooding was gradual, but where the walls broke suddenly 
there was a great outrush of water, and basements, as, for 
instance, in Westminster and at Hammersmith, were 
filled to the ceiling in a few moments. Altogether 
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fourteen persons were drowned. The toll of damage to 
property has mounted day by day as new facts have 
become known. It appears from the reports from 
Westminster, Hammersmith, Fulham, Southwark, 
Lambeth, Battersea, Wandsworth, Stepney, Deptford, 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe and Greenwich that more than 
five thousand houses were damaged besides factories and 
warchouses. In several Boroughs both above and below 
London Bridge, where no lives were lost, persons whose 
houses were below the level of the swollen tide have 
suffered acutely. Their furniture has been ruined or 
smashed and their rooms are covered with slimy mud and 
other deposits of the flood. 
* % * * 

Various Relief Funds have been opened. Besides the 
Lord Mayor's Fund, there are the Funds of the Mayors 
of Westminster, Lambeth and Hammersmith, and Mr. 
Kdward Strauss has opened a fund for Southwark. On 
Monday it was decided that relief should be distributed 
in the main from the Lord Mayor's Central Fund, although 
contributions to the local funds will be encouraged. At 
Millbank, Lambeth and Hammersmith, in’ particular, 
the breached walls were temporarily repaired and gradually 
reinforced. There was a sequence of particularly high 
tides after Saturday morning, but there was no further 
flooding. The repaired walls stood the strain. 

* * * % 

It is satisfactory to learn that the pictures and drawings 
in the basement of the Tate Gallery have not been 
damaged nearly so much as was at first supposed. The 
indefatigable Director of the Gallery, Mr. Aitken, set to 
work at once with all the expert help which could be 
obtained, and which was most enthusiastically given, to 
dry the Turner and other drawings. He was soon able to 
announce that the colour had returned to its old brilliance 
and that comparatively little damage had been done. 
The rumour that Mr. Rex Whistler's decorations in the 
Refreshment Room had been ruined also turned out to 
be untrue. 

* * * * 

Any attempt to blame the Government as such for the 
disaster would be entirely misdirected. The control 
of the river has been delegated to the Conservancy, the 
Port of London Authority, the London County Council 
and the Borough Councils. The Ministry of Heaith has 
been made a target of criticism, but it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Thames, except in the remote sense that 
it is the supreme authority of the municipalities. The 
floods have given a particular importance to Lord 
Bledisloe’s Report on land drainage on which we wroie at 
length three weeks ago. That Report was written in 
the interests of agriculture, but its demonstration that 
the myriad drainage authorities overlap and collide and 
are generally in a state of muddle—mainly because no 
authority has power to levy rates on a large enough area — 
is relevant to the London floods. 

* a % * 

The death of Mr. Thomas Hardy, which occurred on 
Wednesday, leaves all Englishmen mourning and very 
much poorer, He was the last of the great Victorian 
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writers, but he was in no customary sense a Victorian, 
for he reached across into our most modern phases. He 
conquered by the sincerity and coherence of his planning, 
by the grand simplicity and tenacity of his intellect. A 
generation ago he was attacked as a writer of obscene 
stories. He never answered that astonishing misinterpre- 
tation of what may be called his reverent faithfulness to 
truth. He did not try to produce what was pretty or 
conciliatory, because he was impelled by his philosophy 
to be the unrelenting prophet of sorrow in human life, 
and of the blind and aimless energy which he saw in the 
cosmic scheme. The wonder is that a writer who found 
no benevolent design in the universe should have been 
the recorder of so much that is endearing and lovely in 


English life and scenery. 
* * * * 


In Far from the Madding Crowd he recalled George Eliot, 
but went beyond her mark in pure English feeling. 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure are masterly, 
both in the study of complex character and in the descrip- 
tion of English scenes. Both assailed conventional 
morality, and both were temporarily misjudged for that 
reason. Nearly all the Wessex stories contain passages 
of unforgettable beauty. The publication of the 
Napoleonic narrative poem, The Dynasts, made Mr. 
Hardy in his old age secure of an immortalitywhich was 
already hardly in doubt. The Cyclopean ruggedness of 
his other poems had not always succeeded, but here was 
patent triumph in the same manner. The poem is a 
revelation of the English spirit. The pessimism of the 
setting is banished by the deeds of men whom Hardy 
loved and comprehended. 

* * * * 

We have written elsewhere of Mr. Kellogg’s peace pro- 
posal, but may add here the information supplied by the 
Paris correspondent of the Times that M. Briand has 
drawn Lord Crewe into the conversations. The formula 
being discussed is “‘ an international pact prohibiting 
recourse to war as an instrument of national policy.” 
As we have pointed out in our leading article, the League 
ean hardly be expected to go back upon its decision that 
any prohibition ought to apply only to aggressive war. 
There must be room for legitimately applied compulsion 
to nations which deliberately disturb the peace. It is 
possible that the formula as Mr. Kellogg has drafted it 
does cover the ground, for Governments who merely act 
as constables of the peace can hardly be said to be re- 
sorting to war as “an instrument of national policy.” 
This phrase implies a constructive or perhaps acquisitive 
motive, and mere resistance to mischief-making hardly 
comes into such a category. However that may be as a 
matter of verbal nicety, it seems to us that there is ample 
warrant for the Government to welcome Mr. Kellogg’s 
advances. Exact accommodation can come later. The 
important thing at the moment is to show that Britain, 
so far from having any thought of rebuffing the United 
States, intensely desires to collaborate. 

; « * * * 

It is extremely inconvenient for the United States 
that the revolt of General Sandino in Nicaragua should 
be having a certain success just when the United States 
is about to mobilize for the Pan-American Congress a 
greater array of diplomatic strength than she has ever 
mobilized before, and just when Mr. Kellogg is proposing 
to the worl that war should be renounced as an instru- 
ment of policy. Sympathy with the United States, 
however, will not fail to come from nations labelled 
“ Imperialistic ” which have discovered how easy it is, 
with the best intentions, to drift into a policy that is 
‘alled suppression. A few Nicaraguan National Guards 
who were co-operating with the American Marines have 


deserted to the Liberal side. Only the power of the 
United States, exerted partly on the spot, but mainly 
in the background, has kept President Diaz in office. 
Before the end of the month there is to be a Presidential! 
election. Perhaps we shall then see what the Nicaraguan 
Liberals mean by their Liberalism. Does it mean that 
they want definitely to end foreign control? Anyhow, 
the Americans will have an opportunity of ‘ making 
the elections’ which might be envied by a French 
prefect. 
ok a 3s a 

It is reported that the Ogpu (the latest form of the old 
Cheka of ill-fame) has taken sudden action against the 
opponents of the present Soviet rulers. It is said that 
thirty members of the Opposition, including Trotsky, 
Radek, Rakovsky (recently Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris), Kameneff (recently Ambassador in Rome) and 
Zinovieff, are among those whose banishment has becn 
quietly arranged. The Berliner Tageblatt states that 
the banishment is being disguised under the name of 
“ assignment of Party work”; the exiles will be sent to 
scattered and remote places, nominally to serve the Sovict 
but actually to be rendered incapable of any further 
resistance to Stalin. Rakovsky, for mstance, is to be 
sent to a place three hundred miles from the nearest 
railway station. This is an intensive revival of the 
ancient régime of Siberian exile, and if it is really put into 
force exactly as stated another Dostoievsky will be 
wanted to write annals of Siberian exile, new style. 

. * * * 

The Pope has issued an Eneyelical which will take a 
high place among memorable Papal announcements. It 
is obviously directed to those who have taken part in 
recent congresses to discuss reunion, and in particular, 
we may suppose, to the principals in the conversations at 
Malines. Lord Halifax has just issued a report of those 
conversations from the Anglican point of view. He 
finds a good deal of common ground, but his findings are 
surely shattered by the Encyclical. The Papal attitude 
towards the assertion of the validity of Anglican orders is 
a complete rejection of the claim. Such an outcome, 
after all, was only to be expected. Papal doctrine is 
exclusive, and that exclusiveness is at once the strengt}: 
and the weakness of the Roman Church. There is 
strength because there is simplicity and overwhelming 
confidence ;_ there is weakness because no appeal is 
allowed to reason. 

* * * P 

The Encyclical weleomes the tendency towards ~ the 
international union of peoples,” but goes on to 
declare that the same system cannot be applied 
to religion because it would mean “mixing the 
true faith with false religions.’ “It is the duty 
of human creatures,” says the Pope, “to adhere to 
the Church which was founded by Christ and has been 
identical throughout the centuries, namely, the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church.” There is only one authority, 
he says—‘‘the infallible magistracy of the Roman 
Pontiff.” Unity can be brought about only by “ the 
return of dissidents to the Mother Church.” ‘The 
Encyclical may have some indirect effect on the recon- 
sideration of the Prayer Book. 

* * * ® 

The result of the Northampton by-clection, which was 

declared on Tuesday, was as follows : 


Lt.-Col. C. L’Estrange Malone (Lab.) .. es 86,1793 
Capt. A. G. Renton (Unionist) .. ws «ee 14,616 
8S. Cope Morgan (Lib.) a ae oi wae 9,584 
FE. A. Hailwood (Ind. Unionist) .. ie a 1,093 

Labour majority .. ° ies 557 


At the 1924 election Sir A. E. Holland, the Unionist 
candidate, had a majority over Miss Bondfield of 971, 
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but in the 1923 election Miss Bondfield was successful 
over the Unionist candidate by a majority of over 4,000. 
Although the Government have lost the seat they may 
detect some very pleasing signs. If the votes of the 
official Unionist candidate and the Independent Unionist 
are added together there is a majority for the Govern- 
ment. The Liberals had pitched their hopes very high 
at this election, but they merely added 148 votes to the 
Liberal poll of 1924. In vain did Mr. Cope Morgan 
repeatedly explain that he had no connexion with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Fund. The Liberals are still split and 
we may add that the resignation of Mr. J. A. Spender 
from their Campaign Committee will not help them. Mr. 
Hailwood, who was the Independent Unionist candidate at 
Southend, has again succeeded in the name of Unionism in 
embarrassing the Government, but he has again forfeited 
his deposit money. It may be that he thinks the price 
worth paying. Ile invites the Government to do all sorts of 
reactionary things against which the Government are 
pledged or which they have explicitly repudiated. 
Colonel Malone added only 127 to the Labour poll of 1924, 
* ** * * 

On the whole, the Government may be satisfied. 
They are growing old, and Governments in their old 
age generally have some very inconsiderate, if not brutal, 
onslaughts made upon them at by-elections. There 
was no trace of this at Northampton, though it is largely 
an industrial constituency famous for its boot factories. 
Colonel Malone has had a strange career of which the 
strangeness is perhaps not yet all told. After doing 
excellent service in the War he became a Coalition 
Liberal. In 1919 he visited Russia and then joined 
the Socialists. Continuing his leftward course, he next 
became a Communist and acted as one of the principal 
interpreters (or we might say, misinterpreters) of the 
Chinese Nationalists. From that point he began to 
rebound towards the right. At present he professes to 
be a sobered Socialist. 

ca & * * 

The combined employers in the cotton industry have 
issued their proposals for recovering prosperity. They 
first make various suggestions for financial reeonstruction, 
saving overhead charges and improving marketing, 
some of which have merit, but in the mass do not come 
within view of the thorough reconstruction which is 
notoriously necessary. When they reach the subject 
of wages and hours they suddenly become extraordinarily 
precise. They propose that the hours should be increased 
from 48 to 52} a week, and that the standard piece rates 
should be reduced by 25 per cent. This reduction on 
the rates being paid at present would mean 12} per cent. 
As the men would earn more by working longer hours 
they are in effect being asked to work longer hours for 
the same wages. The proposed increase of hours would 
violate the standard of the Washington Eight Hours 
Day Convention. For that reason we regard it as most 
regrettable. 

x * * * 

There is to be a conference between employers and 
men within the next few days, but there can be little 
doubt that the men will be bitterly opposed to the 
employers’ scheme. They will have a strong case if 
they can prove, as it is believed they can, that wages 
account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
price of cotton goods. As for the increase of hours, 
it is obvious that longer hours increase overhead 
charges and shorter hours reduce them. It may be 
said that the proposed increase is only theoretical because 
many of the operatives are already on short time. In 
that case, however, one can only say that the theoretical 
eure is not a practical one. 


The assessors of the designs for the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon have unani- 
mously chosen the design by Miss Elizabeth Scott. 
Before their final choice they had reduced the seventy 
designs entered to six, and then out of the six they 
picked Miss Scott’s as much the best. As they speak 
enthusiastically of several of the designs, it is evident 
that their tribute to Miss Scott’s work is a very high 
one indeed. The design harmonizes perfectly with the 
surroundings of the theatre—-with the bridge, the shape 
of the land and the river. In one respect the site is 
casy; as it is in the form of a wedge the architect is 
virtually invited to plan an auditorium in which all 
will have a full view of the stage. 


* * * * 


The only criticism of Miss Scott's design which can 
plead any justice would seem to be that her modernism 
does not recall the historical associations of Shakespeare. 
We certainly do not join in that criticism. Miss Scott 
has triumphantly based her work not on sentiment, but 
on physical appropriateness. She has designed with a 
grand simplicity which gives the quality of inevitability 
to her masses. Miss Scott, who is now twenty-nine years 
of age, was trained at the Architectural Association School, 
which may well be proud of her design. No doubt she 
has inherited instincts, as Sir Gilbert Scott was her 
great-uncle and her grandmother was a sister of G. F. 
Bodley. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, the architect of Liverpool 
Cathedral, is her cousin. 


* * % % 


The munificence of the financial support for the theatre 
which has come from America is remarkable. About 
£200,000 has been contributed by Americans—in other 
words, about four times the amount contributed in 
this country. This is one of the most striking demon- 
strations we can remember of the proud and frank 
acknowledgment by Americans of the spiritual sources 
of their thought and temper. It ought to remind 
Englishmen that the plans for the Stratford of the future 
are well worth paying for—the cultivation of the tolerance 
and comprehensive sympathy which made Shakespeare 
quintessentially English, and the sending about the 
country of companies who will present his plays with 
that combination of verbal reverence and vivacity in 
action that proclaims true understanding. 

* x * a 


The annual Presidential address to the Classical 
Association is becoming one of our great intellectual 
occasions. The addresses by Mr. Baldwin the year 
before last and Lord Hewart last year are well remembered. 
On Tuesday, Professor Conway spoke technically as a 
scholar without being much less of a man of affairs. Modern 
scholarship—though it is perhaps occasionally almost too 
ingenious—shows us how Virgil concealed in allegory, 
just as Shakespeare did sometimes, a political com- 
mentary on his times. Professor Conway’s theme was 
the influence which Virgil thus exerted. The Higher 
Criticism of Virgil is entrancing in itself, but not so 
important as Professor Conway’s ultimate lesson that 
the study of the humanities, being progressive, never is 
and never can be out of date. 


* * * cd 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101% : on Wednesday week 101} ; a year ago 1003. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88[; on Wednesday 
week 88}; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76}2 ; on Wednesday week 774; a year 


ago 75 }}. 
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The London 


[ was the unexpectedness of the London floods which 

gave a special poignancy to horror and dis nay. 
It was as though a friend had suddenly turned into a 
homicidal maniac, for London River. as sailors eall the 
Thames, is the maker of London and has always been 
its trusted servant. Four times in every twenty-four 
hours the tides rush through the heart of London, 
bringing or carrying away merchandise and cleansing 
places which would otherwise be stagnant, and the 
ebb conveys to the sea the inland flood waters which but 
for the Thames would make permanently sodden some 
of the richest of agricultural lands. 

In one sense certain of the walls which hem in the 
Thames when it rises to its greatest height at spring 
tides became a cause of death and ruin instead of acting 
as a barrier. If there had been no walls the exceptional 
tide of last Saturday would have spilled gradually over 
the edges of the river at Millbank and_ elsewhere, 
and the sleepers in basement dwellings, warned in good 
time, would have been able to escape at their leisure. 
What happened was that inadequate walls bore the 
outward thrust of the water till they could bear it no 
longer and then burst. The released water swept across 
the streets irresistibly. Most of the victims, let us hope, 
were drowned almost before they were aware of the 
peril. 

The Millbank wall is, we faney, a relic of the old 
prison and the Hammersmith wall, as everybody knows 
who has seen it, was never constructed to resist great 
pressure. The fact is that as the Thames has been 
gradually canalized certain weak places have been 
allowed to remain because such an abnormal tide as that 
of last Saturday was not foreseen. Originally the 
Thames spent itself at high water over the marshes and 
in the creeks and small rivers upon which modern London 
is built. The building of the Embankment—which no 
doubt has the necessary strength—was accomplished 
within modern memory, but the canalization further 
up the river has gradually extended without anybody 
taking much notice of it. Within the last thirty years 
the reach from Putney to Hammersmith has _ been 
transformed by the rising of solid walls all along the 
Middlesex side. This is a small matter, but it reminds 
us that the more a river is canalized the more likely 
it is to cause local flooding when a weakness declares 
itself in the boundaries. Here is the problem that has 
to be faced. Everyone hears of the floods in the Thames 
Valley, sympathizes with the farmers and the riverside 
dwellers and hopes that the drainage system will gradually 
be improved ; but let us not forget that the faster the 
inland floods are conveyed to the sea the greater will 
be the volume of water which is sent down to meet the 
flood tide as it comes up the Thames. 

It is asked, Who is to blame? No one can be blamed 
precisely in the hysterical measure in which blame is 
being distributed by some of the newspapers. The 
floods of last Saturday morning were the result of a 
combination of circumstances which is so rare that it 
might not happen again for a great many years, if ever. 
A high spring tide was, of course, expected, for it was 
due with the full moon. That was the first factor. 
But there were two others. The second was the descent 
down the river to meet the tide of an amount of inland 
water which was not unprecedented in volume, but was 
nevertheless tremendous. The combination of those 
two factors would not, however, have caused a disaster. 
The third factor, the determining one, was a gale from 
the West of almost hurricane force. 


Floods 


The uninitiated often imagine that an easterly wind 
which blows straight up the Thames naturally brings 
high tides. But this is not so. The effect of wind in 
the comparatively narrow space of the Thames amounts 
to nothing. The real causes are to be sought much 
further away. Northerly and north-westerly winds in 
particular (though west winds are scarcely less sinister 
in their effect when they are very strong) pile up the 
water in the North Sea. The ebb from the Thames 
is then delayed or, to put it in another way, the flood 
tide may be unduly prolonged. The principal criminal, 
then, was the North Sea, and the blame to be attached 
to the authorities who preside over the Thames must 
be read with a frank recognition that something quite 
exceptional happened. 

As for the blame to be attached to human beings, we 
think that there was a distinct defect in what may be 
called the Intelligence work of river control. There was 
the water coming down the Thames, and the Thames 
Conservancy knew to within a few gallons exactly how 
much was being directed towards London. At the same 
time there was the abnormal tide advancing towards 
London from the sea. This abnormal tide did not perhaps 
look alarming at the mouth of the Thames, but it must 
be remembered that anything above the normal rise there 
is vastly intensified in the canalized parts of the Thames 
through London. Under an adequate system of Intelli- 
gence work a warning would have been telephoned to 
London from, say, Harwich that the tide there was well 
above the expected level. That warning, though sent 
off at high-water time at Harwich, would have reached 
London about two hours before the disaster in London. 
There is, of course, regular co-operation between the 
Thames Conservancy and the Port of London Authority, 
but it does not seem to have embraced anything in the 
nature of warnings. It is known now—too late—that 
the unhappy inhabitants of basement dwellings on both 
sides of the river were as much in need of being warned 
as they were when the maroons used to go off on the 
approach of a German air-raid. 

If blame is to be assigned in accordance with the 
strict letter of the law, however, it must be directed 
in the main against those who were responsible for the 
inadequate walls—against the local authorities. The 
real need for the future is perfect co-ordination of authority 
or the creation of some governing body which will 
overrule all other bodies in the interests of personal 
safety in London. The Thames Conservancy watches 
over the river to Teddington and the Port of London 
Authority below Teddington, but it would be hard to 
say exactly how far the work of the P.L.A. clashes with 
that of the London County Council and of the various 
riparian municipalities. 

It has been suggested that the old scheme of building 
a barrage across the Thames from Gravesend to Tilbury 
should be revived. It would end all danger from abnormal 
tides, but we question whether the comparatively stagnant 
water (kept at a more or less constant level) above the 
barrage would be as satisfactory for the health of London 
as are the diurnal scourings of the tide. Moreover, 
the delay caused to shipping and the dues which would 
have to be levied might well be considered overwhelming 
objections. 

One lesson remains, and it is a very important one 
indeed. An “ act of God ” has tragically called attention 
in a manner which could not have been emulated by 
weak human complaints to the poor wretches who have 
lived in cellar habitations. These places, sunless and 
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damp, were not fit for human beings. The men, women 
and children who were crowded together in them lived 
with rats and in the end they were caught like rats. 
Thousands of morbid sightseers, who perhaps never saw 
them before, have been peering during the last few days 
into those abominable dens. Until the Thames is again 
safely “ put in chains *—to use the phrase which com- 
memorates in Latin the engineer, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
the designer of the Thames Embankment—no one 


will sleep casily in an underground dwelling near 
the river while the conditions of danger are known 
to exist. 

We must hope now, for the time is long overdue, for 
a double boon from this calamity. The control of 
rivers and land drainage must be at last scientifically 
conducted by a concentration of the present multiplicity 
of authorities, and the first place where cellar slums 
must cease to exist is on the banks of the Thames. 


Outlawing War 


BRIAND’S answer to Mr. Kellogg’s proposal 


M. 


that a Treaty between France and America, 
renouncing war as between themselves, should be 


expanded into a Treaty embracing all civilized nations, 
is by no means a rejection of the proposal. That is a 
point gained. The French Government have been wiser 
than the majority of French newspapers which—though 
the Temps has been a notable exception—have cold- 
shouldered the Kellogg plan. It is particularly gratifying 
that M. Briand should have written in so friendly a 
manner to Washington, as to most Frenchmen it is a 
new idea that the private scheme of France and Americ 
should become a world-wide Treaty. 

M. Briand, it is true, is afraid that the American 
proposal for renouncing war may clash with the League. 
Last week we ourselves pointed out this difficulty, which 
is a very There are, of course, other dilfli- 
culties, such as the paramount authority of Congress 
over questions of peace and war. In spite of all the 
difficulties, however, we hold that it would be a cardinal 
morals and tactics for Britain to allow 
diverted from an objective which is 
So far as we can see there is no 
reason whatever why a renunciation of war, provided 
that it dees not stultify the Covenant, should detract 
from the League’s authority or usefulness. 

A declaration by the United States that she regards 
war as an illegitimate instrument of policy, even though 
it might have to be rather vaguely expressed in order 
to avoid some of the admitted verbal difficulties, would 
be an event of vast psychological importance. Every- 
body knows that the approaches to war are all psycho- 
logical. If nations commit themselves formally to the 
affirmation that war is an abomination the chance that 
war will be thought of seriously, or be entered into by 
inadvertence, will be gradually reduced to vanishing 
point. We earnestly hope, therefore, that France and 
America will be able to agree, and that as the proposal has 
aiready been laid before Britain the Government will 
discuss it, not with pedantry, but with every intention 
of securing that it shall become a blessing to the world. 

M. Briand informs Mr. Kellogg that France accepts 
his proposal that the Treaty should be capable of 
indefinite extension to other nations, but he adds in 
the interests of the League that the renunciation of war 
should be confined to “aggressive” war. There is 
pertinence in this modification, for the League definitely 
contemplates the necessity of war when it is necessary 
to overrule a wanton disturber of the peace. 
doctrine is based on 
as it is. 


real one. 


error both in 
herself to be 
supremely desirable. 


The League 
a realistic conception of the world 
Can we do without police ? When Mr. Borah, 
for instance, proposes the outlawing of war without 
any qualification whatever, he, of course, says what is 
vastly attractive to a great many Americans, just 
because it is comprehensive and generous. Americans 
may be shrewd, but it is certain that they are greatly 
moved by sentiment. It is to be noted that the principal 
supporters in America of the doctrine of outlawry are 


opposed to every direct or indirect invitation to the 
United States to join the League. The doctrine of 
outlawing war might be described as a special and noble 
aspect of the doctrine that the United States should 
remain detached from the rest of the world. 

What then are we to do who have committed ourselves 
to the League? It is we think, that we 
should struggle for the retention of the principle that 
the League should be able to deal with an 
Admittedly it is not easy, and perhaps it is impossible, 
to define aggression; but we have very little doubt 
that when occasion arises the League will be able to 


necessary, 


a ” 
ag 
aggressor. 


decide in particular circumstances who is an aggressor 
and who is not. To renounce war without any reserva- 
tion whatever would involve the suspension of police 
control. We dare not assume that progress has yet 
reached such a stage that the necessity for a penal code 
in international affairs has been eliminated. In private 
or domestic life we rightly rule out violence, yet we 
obviously do so with a mental reservation. Every 
man knows that one day he may be walking along a 
street and see somebody battering in the head of a 
child. If he does not then intervene, and if necessary 
meet violence with violence, he is less than a man. This 
very simple illustration is only too plainly applicable 
to the affairs of nations. We can hardly imagine, 
however, that in a discussion across a table the repre- 
sentatives of the United States would deny this exceed- 
ingly simple proposition. The task is to get rid of every 
possible kind of war without making ourselves dupes. 

We have taken the idea of a declaration against war 
at its face value without considering the possibility 
that the Arbitration Treaties, which must shortly be 
renewed between France and America and Britain and 
America, may curtail the value of that declaration. 
As, however, Mr. Kellogg proposes that the Arbitration 
Treaties should exclude (1) internal affairs, (2) the 
Monroe Doctrine, and (3) disputes with third parties, 
the material of stultification will plainly exist. 

All these difficulties will need the most careful dis- 
cussion. No doubt British representatives would point 
out, what is the rooted British conviction, that a declara- 
tion is not of complete value in itself unless it indicates 
the machinery by which war is to be avoided. For our 
part, we believe in a system of “ All-In” arbitration, 
much in advance of the amended Arbitration Treaty 
which Mr. Kellogg has proposed to France. Will 
America join us in that conviction ? 

We trust that even if France and America disagree 
there will still be an opportunity for Britain to express 
her hearty good will towards the principle of the American 
proposal. The League can never be what we all ardently 
desire it should become without the co-operation of the 
United States. We say without hesitation, therefore, 
that even if we are asked as members of the League to 
make a sacrifice here and there, and to abandon ground 
which we thought had been permanently occupied, the 
sacrifices might be well worth making. 
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The Price of Pauperism 


[This article and those to follow, based on researches largely 
unknown to the public, present an aspect of social reform too 
little considered to-day. Mr. Moore in his three succeeding 
articles will write on the Pauper and the Slum, the Survival Value 
of the Unfit, and the Sterilization and Segregation of Defectives. 
Ep. Spectator.] 


N UCH alarm has been caused during the last few 

months by the publication of certain Blue Books 
showing the appalling cost of our “ pauper army,” 
£49,500,000—-more than we pay, as it has been pointed 
out, for the Army, one of the most efficient fighting units 
in the world. 

The situation is not quite as bad as the figures and the 
phrase “ pauper army ” make it appear. A part of the 
cost is not that of pauperism in the true sense of the 
word, but of unemployment, and is due to the general 
and coal strikes, other industrial difficulties, and to the 
political dishonesty of certain Boards of Guardians. 
These are special, remediable circumstances which, we 
can reasonably hope, will sooner or later improve. 

The real cost of pauperism to-day (taking the average 
of the years 1920-25) is just over £35,000,000. Even 
this is an appalling sum in comparison with the average 
of £15,000,000 for the years 1911-14. The swift and 
enormous rise again suggests that unemployment is the 
cause. But altered money values and a higher standard 
of living among paupers aré chiefly responsible. The 
cost to the nation for each pauper in 1914 was a fraction 
under £20. In 1920-25 it hovered around £30, 

The numbers and proportions of paupers are the 
important figures. In the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the War the number of paupers relieved averaged 
just under 800,000. In 1924-25 this had risen to 
1,200,000, a rise (per 10,000 of the population) from 222 
to 370. These calculations are rough but substantially 
accurate. But even the year 1924-25 was not one of 
conspicuous industrial activity, whereas those just before 
the War were. Again, therefore, how much of that rise 
is due to a genuine lack of employment ? According to 
Professor Carr-Saunders and Mr. D. Caradog Jones, most 
of it is. These writers state* that the proportion of 
persons in receipt of relief “ for causes other than unem- 
ployment” is substantially the same to-day as it was 
before the War—between 218 and 245 per 10,000 of the 
population. 

But “ unemployed ” to-day is a term which covers a 
multitude of sins. Regarded with just suspicion before 
the War, it is now almost universally put forward and 
accepted as an adequate excuse for destitution. It 
embraces alike the first-class worker who cannot find a 
job of any kind, the man who can only do one particular 
form of work, the man who can work and won't, and the 
man who is so inefficient that no employer will entrust 
him with the simplest form of job. It is, in short, impos- 
sible to estimate how many of the last two classes ought 
really to come under the head of * in receipt of relief for 
other causes than unemployment.” We shall under- 
estimate the total which should be included under that 
head if we put it at one million, or over 2°5 per cent. of 
the population. 

This is the minimum percentage of permanent destitu- 
tion due to other causes than exceptional industrial dis- 
location, and it is a minimum which has tended to rise 
rather than to fall during the last 10-15 years, despite 
the undoubted rise in the standard of living of the lowest- 
paid classes during the period and the enormous efforts 
made to spread as many nets as possible between the 
unfortunate and the Poor Law. 


Workmen's Compensation, Unemployment Insurance 
(including ‘ uncovenanted benefit *), Health Insurance, 
Old Age Pensions, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions— 
these are all forms of specialized relief which should leave 
only the smallest number of persons dependent on that 
residuary legatee, the Poor Law. The latter, as it is, 
supports between two three per of the 
population, 


and cent. 

The causes which drive these unfortunate people to 
what should be regarded as the last ignominy are there- 
fore of interest. They are—taking the latest reliable 
figures before the General Strike—sickness, accident, or 
bodily infirmity, 332,000; mental infirmity, 130,000 ; 
ill-health of a dependent, 5,000; other causes (including 
widowhood and orphanhood), 486,000. The grand total 
is 953,000 persons, or 2°45 per cent. of the population. 
Without knowing the exact figures, one can be tolerably 
certain that the number reduced to destitution by 
accident is negligible. Sickness and bodily and mental 
infirmity are therefore responsible for the condition of 
462,000 paupers, practically one-third of the total 
number relieved. These persons stand together in a 
class by themselves, sharply marked off from the rest of 
the population as being constitutionally incapable of 
maintaining themselves without help in the easiest con- 
ditions of life the world has yet known. Those 
accept relief on account of the ill-health of a dependent 
should really be classed with them. 


who 


It is unfortunate that the official records do not set 
out in greater detail those “ other causes * of destitution. 
Widows and orphans account for less than half and the 
remainder must for the present continue unknown. 
One wonders, though, whether they, too, would not 
show some kinship with the infirm were the records 
analysed. 

Meanwhile, however, the widows and orphans offer an 
interesting point. Theirs are essentially bad luck cases, 
comparable to the genuine unemployment of a good 
workman in times of industrial depression. In recognition 
of this the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Act was passed 
and came into force in January, 1926. The effect was 
immediate. By the following January the numbers of 
such persons in receipt of Poor Relief had fallen by 
88,000. This is the only one of our many social services 
which has appreciably lowered the volume of pauperism, 
and it is the only one which has assisted the genuinely 
unlucky as distinct from the constitutionally inadequate. 

But constitutional inadequacy must be largely re- 
sponsible even for the widows and orphans supported by 
the State. Accidents do not make many widows,* and 
one may well ask what sort of a man he is that dies early 
leaving no provision for his widow. The part played 
by constitutional inadequacy in the making of orphans is 
still more important. It must be a very sickly father who 
dies before his children are of wage-earning age, and they, 
poor things, are therefore very liable to inherit his sickly 
qualities. The child who has lost both parents inherits 
an even poorer resistance to disease, and must probably 
look forward to a life-time’s dependence, more or less, on 
the Guardians. 

I have said enough to indicate that the burden of 
pauperism is not, except for superficial fluctuations, 
cither a political or an industrial problem. It is a human 
and a biological problem, one which now costs the State 
anything between thirty and thirty-five millions a year in 
Poor Relief alone. To this figure, as I shall later show, 
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* Still fewer who are not cither insured or adequately compensated, 
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must be added the four millions spent under the Lunacy 
and Mental Deficiency Acts, a goodly proportion of the 
cost of crime, and an incalculable amount of the money 
so freely spent on housing and public health. 

But serious as is the financial aspect and still more 
serious as it is likely to become in the near future, it is 
not so serious as the human aspect. The number of 
persons relieved for causes other than unemployment has 


Some Moods 


( NE is caught up to the sunniest upland in Switzerland 

in one of those amusing funiculars which look like 
toys but behave like Titans. The Rhone Valley was in 
fog when I left Sierre, but soon we crept out of it, into the 
sunshine first and then into a dazzle of snow and forty 
degrees of frost. After lunch I had my first ski-ing lesson. 

As an absolute novice, my impressions may interest 
other beginners, for “ the impact of a fresh mind,” as the 
late St. Loe Strachey used to say, lends colour and 
contour to a subject which experts with their superior 
knowledge are apt to flatten, even when elucidating it. 
To begin with, then, ski-ing is certainly the best sport I 
know, and I have tried a good many ; secondly, it trains 
the mind as well as the body, exalting humility as well as 
health. The snow levels us all who first try to slide on it ; 
the mighty are humbled therein and the haughty 
collapse. 

Any book can tell you what clothes to wear, what 
places to visit, how to strap on your skis and comport 
yourself on these curious planks. I shall not deal with 
such practical particulars, but rather confine my com- 
ments to a little mild psychology. Ski-ing, I want to 
emphasize, is not a stern and dangerous business, like pig- 
sticking or shooting grizzly bears. Thirty thousand 
English people took part in winter sports last year, and 
more will do so this season. Amongst them you will 
find many beginners and the middle-aged as well as 
athletes. It is quite unnecessary to hurtle over preci- 
pices, or to kneel before the serpentine lure of the “ tele- 
mark.” Two of my constant companions were a beginner 
of fifty-six and an expert of sixty ; the third, it is true, was 
Aurea, who is in her teens and also a beginner. After a 
week’s practice we all three sallied forth on an excursion 
with the veteran, and if Aurea went faster than her 
elders and balanced better, that was the privilege of youth ; 
she cannot possibly have enjoyed herself more. 

My first afternoon I took it easy, for the height of 
Montana (6,000 feet) and the unusual cold (minus eight 
degrees Fahrenheit) surprised my heart, and after half an 
hour’s practice, during which time I was chiefly in a 
recumbent position, I had had enough. It is as well to 
remember that many unaccustomed muscles are brought 
into play from the first moment one buckles on one’s 
harness to the quickly succeeding instant when one falls 
down in it. Hasten slowly, therefore. Next morning, 
however, I was full of energy and worked hard for three 
hours. Perhaps twenty minutes were devoted to sliding 
and the remainder to climbing. In this respect ski-ing is 
like life ; it is an affair of instants spun to hours of pre- 
paratory toil, with the bright seconds as “ only cause of all 
these tears’’ and pleasure too. To multiply these moments 
and eliminate some of the climbing, the next day I 
descended by the route of the funicular and came up by 
train. While doing this I happened to see a famous ski-er 
in action, and that brief and blinding glimpse of him going 
down a slope in six minutes which took sixty of my 
stumbles, showed me possibilities so entrancing that I am 
afraid much of the leisure that I might spend in improving 


continued to rise steadily, despite the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Pensions Act, even since 1924. We already 
know that ours is a “C3” nation. Do we wish it to 
become a pauper nation? The rising numbers of the 
mentally and physically infirm or ineffective is surely a 
graver presage of national deterioration than cocktails, 
short skirts, divorcee, or even Communism ! 
Epon Moore, 


of Montana 


my mind will now be devoted to learning how to skim the 
snow in seven-league boots. 

He came by me in a blue swirl, stemming right-handedly 
to avoid a ditch; then, with speed diminished but by no 
means checked, he brought his feet together and glided 
on giddily, first on one foot and then on the other, ap- 
parently stepping this way and that, and floating, floating, 
floating over the snow until he grew tiny and was lost 
to my astonished gaze. It was all over so soon that only 
later did I get some inkling of the balance and nerve 
required for such fast werk. But on a gentle and easy 
slope a beginner, once poised and relaxed, may acquire 
the floating feeling. One seems to transcend friction and 
gravity. Vanished are the ills and ties of earth. One 
goes down like a ghost, or as the stars go down their 
path in the dustless fields of heaven. In all other forms 
of motion (except perhaps close-hauled in my cat-boat— 
and even here the delicious ripple reminds me that sea and 
sail are at cross-purposes) there is an effort or a jerk. 
The slip-stream and drone of the aeroplane or fast car, the 
lift of the loins of a good horse at a fence, the cat-boat’s 
gibing boom—there is tension in these pleasant things. 
But in ski-ing you may worship at the white altar of 
speed with nothing earthly between. For a few seconds, 
your feet shod with splendour, you feel you are one with 
the rhythm of cosmos, keeping your path as a planet fares 
in space, until Mother Earth, angered at such presumption, 
huddles you up in a quilt of snow. 

In short, you sit down. After your beautiful but brief 
progression, having no efficient braking system (for 
snow ploughing, telemarking, and the jump Christiania 
are learnt only by degrees) you will almost certainly 
fall as gracefully as possible upon your hinder part. It is 
not dignified, but it is thoroughly effective and not at 
all painful. Also it is quite inevitable. He cannot ski 


who will not fall. 


* * Se * 


Dawn is late in the High Alps, too late for me who fret 
for the morning light that is to sce our first excursion. 
Over the peaks by Zermatt it is freezing and there is a 
hard, clear sky, like a “* sword-blade’s blue.””. The Rhone 
Valley is a lagoon of ink ; as the day increases it turns to 
a sea of down. The firs are still swathed in the black of 
night. Very slim they look, these postulants of a rite 
that shall soon deck them in their proper green. They 
wait, attentive, for heralds have told them of a coming. 
Then a sapling lowers the cross on his brow and sends a 
shower of white from his branches, then another, and a 
third. They unveil at the coming of their Lord. From 
dawns before human eyes could see the work of their 
Creator these things have continued. Every time it is 
the same, yet always different—every morning since the 
Alps were children. Sometimes under the thunderclouds 
of the west wind, or a strawberry bank of snow, the 
morning miracle grows slowly to its effulgence; some- 
times there is a riot of flame as the young sun leaves the 
revels of night, with spearmen dancing on the peaks; 
sometimes—to-day, for instance—a sky of steel changes, 
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as I draw a single breath, to a canopy of amcthyst and 
onyx. 
* * * 

I ring for café au lait. My pack is ready and soon 
shouldered. A couple of neat packages contain lunch 
(just sandwiches, eggs, cheese, but what ambrosia when 
eaten on the summit of Combiéres !) and there is ski-wax, 
tobacco, sweater and scarf and so on. We trudge off 
slowly, the four of us, across the snow, which glitters in 
the low light with quadrillions of diamonds. 

Light and more light! Already there is almost too 
much of it for my sun-starved eyes. I put on dark 
spectacles. I take off my coat. There is hoar-frost on 
the firs and I am sweating. The veteran stops to rub his 
face in snow, telling Aurea it is a beauty treatment, but 
Aurea does not need it. 

We have been climbing a quarter of an hour, and are 
at the top of the bob-sleigh run. The village, our hotel, 
the golf-links (now nursery snow for ski-ers)—all are 
spread out on the edge of an ocean of cottonwool which has 
covered the valley from Loeche to Lenk and beyond. 
Across it stands the rampart of the Alps, with turrets 
such as Bella Tola, the Weisshorn and distant peaks by 
Mont Blane. Above, a fir-wood cuts off the view of the 
mountain we are climbing. There is no sound, but a 
glory of colour against a foreground of white, green, light 
green, violet shade, ultramarine and turquoise and crushed 
strawberry sky, melting my heart for joy of their 
harmonies. (Yet I dare not think I see the true faces of 
the hills—has anyone living in this world of illusion 
seen them as they really are 7?) 

My friends the firs preserve their sacerdotal air. When 
we reach them, we seem to pass into a Cathedral world. 
It is cool in these aisles and grateful to the eyes. Aurea 
feels as Ido. These trees are rapt in a wonder that we 
can but partly know. ‘They are simpler and nearer to 
God than we. They keep so still. 

Strips of hide have been fixed to the soles of our skis. 
We can climb steeply in them, but slowly, nor would I 
go faster, for I am enjoying every step. Delightful 
even is the toil of our ascension. (And this I would not 
have believed, had I not proved how pleasant such exercise 
can be for its own sake.) When we reach Combi¢res (it is 
two hours’ climb) I throw down my pack at the cow-byre 
where we are to lunch and go on to a col from which I shall 
sec Mont Blanc. But before getting there I take off all my 
upper clothes and tie them round my neck. The bare 
skin feels delicious when rubbed with a handful of snow. 
Afterwards the veteran told me that a man who did this 
died of sunstroke a day later, but my hour has not yet 
come. I live to see Mont Blane and enjoy a voraciously 
swallowed lunch. Later, I slide upon paradisal paths, 
fall into various purgatories, eat a large tea and dinner, 
dance half the night and ski the remainder of it in my 
dreams. So the sun is kind. 

At two o’clock, with the suddenness of a camera shutter, 
a cloud darkens the day and a cold wind rises. We are 
in shirt sleeves one moment, the next shivering in every 
garment we possess, and that in spite of the tea and brandy 
our noble veteran has brought. He leads the way down, 
and falls, for the first time in years, while telemarking in a 
patch of crusted snow. Then say I, summoning Dutch 
and other courage : “* Where a man of sixty with a very 
heavy pack can go, I can surely follow!” I can’t, 
however. As I pick up my spectacles and sticks, Aurea 
floats by most prettily, falling, however, just as she comes 
to a standstill, as all of us beginners so often and so 
unnecessarily do. We have come down five hundred feet in 
some ten seconds, or so it seems. Never mind, we are boil- 
ing hot again and the best is yet to be. A kind of super- 


switchback is before us, a good practice run. Aurea’s red 
cap sinks below the crest—she is down—no, she is swim- 
ming yet! I follow and instantly my left foot slides away 
from the other. But by a supreme effort 1 bring them to- 
gether and repeat the magical formula, “* This is very slow,” 
which Mr. Caulfield says in his book ean be relied on to 
cure terror. It does. Muscles relax, knees flex, the 
whole body sings to this effortless glory of motion. 
Aurea stands at gaze. I feel like a——whack! That 
time I fell forward, which is much more uncomfortable 
than falling backwards. 

How shall I tell of our triumphs and reverses, of our 
heroic plunges and cautious zigzags, of the veteran's 
kindness and of Aurea’s dash? ‘* What do we do about 
that house ?” the latter asks, finding one blocking her 
path. Bcfore we reach it, however, we are ready to 
jump over an Alp if it should presume to get in the way. 

* * * * 

The sun must have been ski-ing too, for it is evening. 
The cottonwool that lies on all the poor creatures of the 
valley is becoming pink. Gorgeous shafts of light shoot 
up through a mist, which rises as if to meet us. We slide 
back to the hotel, tired but well content, watching the 
quickly changing light. 1 would lose no minute of such a 
happy day, so directly after tea I am on the balcony 
again from which I saw the dawn. As if exhausted by 
so much loveliness, the snow looks sleepy. It lies a very 
pale blue across the golf-links. All at once, unexpectedly, 
the mist parts and a voiceless worship takes the evening, 
Colour succeeds colour so quickly that the eye cannot 
follow. With a glimmer of violet, the sun sets. 

F. Yeats-Browy, 


The Egotism of the West 


| ge gg is part and parcel of our human nature. 
We cannot live, think, feel, and do our work 
without a certain amount of conscious or subconscious 
egotism. But therein lies the tragedy of our human 
life. For most of the quarrels between individuals 
and nations arise from the clash of rival egotisms. The 
great religious teachers of the world saw this clearly, 
and so they taught that the subjugation of self is 
absolutely necessary for the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of man. But in spite of these teachings we have 
remained as egotistic as ever. 

Certain practical Westerners charge Orientals with 
being too egotistic. They say that the ideal of asceticism 
—which is essentially Oriental—is nothing but an 
expression of egotism. Perhaps there is some truth 
in their charge. But the men who make it, forget that 
Westerners are at least as egotistic as the Orientals ; 
and that their egotism is far more harmful to humanity 
as a whole than that of Orientals. The Oriental mystic 
who leads a life of meditation in a forest does no harm 
to anyone. But Western egotism has divided mankind 
unnecessarily and given rise to hatred and resentment 
all over the world. 

I shall not say anything here of the ordinary 
“individual egotism ”—if I may so call it—which a 
Westerner possesses in common with other human beings. 
I shall confine myself here only to those forms of “ group 
egotism ” which the West has evolved—forms which were 
more or less unknown in other civilizations. 

Nationalism is one of these forms of group-egotism. 
It does not exist in the East. The Chinese, Indians, 
or Persians were never proud of themselves as “ nations ” : 
they were proud only of their racial or religious culture, 
and they did not exploit or conquer other races in order 
to rise further in their own estimation. They were just 
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proud of being themselves and nothing more. But the 
Western nation is always conspiring to outdo other races. 
This Western competitive idea started with the Greeks 
and Romans, who made too much of patriotism and too 
little of the love of humanity ; it took its present and more 
dangerous shape, however, from the sixteenth century, 
when the Roman Catholic Church lost its sway over 
Northern Europe. 

The second form of group-egotism which the West 
has developed I might style “ Continental.” The Islamic 
nations at the height of their glory never thought of 
themselves as “ Asiatics ’’ qua Asiatics. For them the 
difference between themselves and others was spiritual ; 
they were Muslims and the others were non-Muslim. 
So, too, the Chinese, in spite of all their racial and cultural 
pride, never spoke contemptuously of Europeans or 
Americans because they were Europeans or Americans. 
But the Europeans and Americans of to-day look with 
contempt on the Chinese or Persians because they are 
Asiatics. It was this group-egotism on the part of 
Western peoples that made them think at one time 
that whatever was good or beautiful in the East was 
tlue to Western influence. In the last century a German 
professor tried to make out that the Ramayana was 
copied from the Jliad, and British and other Western 
writers started a theory to prove that the Taj Mahal was 
designed by an Italian architect. 

The third form of group-egotism which the West has 
developed is in regard to colour. Westerners talk 
admiringly of colour in nature and art. They speak 
enthusiastically about the colour of a Western woman’s 
complexion, her hair, her dress. But the colour of men’s 
skins —yellow, brown, or black—is another matter. They 
reserve their admiration for colour for their own group 
only, and look with contempt upon the colour of non- 
Western races. Now Orientals never despised any people 
for the colour of their skins, although, like all groups of 
human beings, they admired their own colour most. 
The Arabs in their greatest days never despised a Spaniard 
or a Negro. The Hindu kings showed no contempt for 
the colour of the Greek and Roman bodyguards whom 
they employed in their service. Genghiz Khan and his 
descendants are not known to have despised for their 
colour the Russians and other European peoples whom 
they subjugated. 

Vasupeo B. Metra. 


[Our contributor’s point of view is interesting, but we cannot 
accept his contention that the conquering Moslem or the high- 
caste Hindu of mediaeval or ancient India was more tolerant of 
creed or colour than we are to-day. —Ep. Spectator.| 


Natute’s Weather Warnings 


W KATHER forecasting is to-day a recognized science, 

and, taking the whole year round, it is remark- 
able how correct are the forecasts. But the finest prophet 
of all is the old farm-hand who, reading Nature’s many 
weather-signs, is able to speak with certainty regarding 
the possible changes in local conditions. Nature gives an 
indication of impending change in a hundred different 
ways. Insects, birds, animals, the clouds and plants, all 
have their story to tell to those who are sufficiently 
weather-wise to interpret the signs aright. 

The weather is always the introductory topic of con- 
versation, and we all like to assume the mantle of the 
weather prophet. But the vast majority of us know no 
more than that suggested by the old couplet :— 

**Red sky at night, shepherd's delight ; 
Red sky at morning, shepherd's warning.” 
This is only one of the innumerable signs, however, which 
clearly indicate what the weather is likely to be. Among 


the many infallible portents of fine and stormy weather 
the following may be quoted. 

Spiders are among the most reliable. When their webs 
are scattered thickly over a field covered with dew glisten- 
ing in the morning sunlight it means fine weather ; if they 
make their frame lines long it also suggests that a spell of 
good weather is imminent ; while light cobwebs floating 
in the air signifies calm and fair weather, as we have it in 
the old rhyme :— 

“When spiders’ webs in air do fly 
The spell will soon be very dry.” 
But when rain is coming they fix their frame lines short ; 
they are indolent; they crawl on the walls in larger 
numbers than usual; and they may possibly break or 
forsake their webs. There is a saying that spiders’ webs 
floating at autumn sunset bring a night frost. Snails 
and slugs can be depended upon to indicate rain : — 


* When black snails on the road you see, 
Then on the morrow rain will be.”’ 


Slugs come out in their thousands prior to rain, for they 
rejoice in dampness, while if earthworms gather in large 
numbers near the surface of the soil it is a sure sign of 
rain. Snakes, beetles, and crickets are much more lively 
and active when wet weather is approaching, and frogs 
croak or “warble” in similar circumstances, but it may 
be taken as a sign of settled weather when yellow frogs 
appear in the hayfield. 

Birds appear to be particularly sensitive to coming 
changes in the weather. When swallows have been flying 
low and suddenly forgather and fly very high it implies 
that a storm is coming. Peacocks scream and geese 
clamour when wet weather is approaching, for the old 
proverb 

“When the peacock loudly calls 
Soon there'll be both rain and squalls ’— 
is perfectly true. Other typical country rhymes are 
equally correct, such as :— 
“When rooks fly high up in the air, 
Be sure that windy storms are near” ; 
and ;— 
* When the cock goes early to bed, 
He's sure to rise with a watery head.” 
Seagulls come well inland and congregate on plough land 
when storms are brewing. 

For some hours before rain cows and sheep will be 
found lying down, in preference to wandering about 
eating the herbage, in order that they may keep a dry 
spot for themselves. Cats, too, are sensitive. When they 
wash behind their ears or sleep with their heads tucked 
well in they tell us in no uncertain terms that rain is in 
the air. 

Much can be learnt by watching the clouds. When 
these are banked together in the west it means coming 
rain, and a small white cloud “ like a man’s hand” to 
windward is an unmistakable sign of stormy weather. 
But perhaps the most valuable of all weather-wisdom 
proceeds from a study of cirrus clouds—the “ old mares’ 
tails ” of country lore and the highest of all—for from 
their direction much may be gathered as to the weather 
that may be expected. If they move quickly it is a worse 
sign than if they move slowly, but no matter the speed 
the movement always warns us that the wind on the 
earth’s surface will eventually follow the same direction 
as the cirrus clouds. Ragged clouds, as sailors know full 
well, are indicative of storms, or, as the old couplet 


puts it :— 
“Tf clouds look as if scratched by a hen, 
Get ready to reef your topsails then.” 
Many plants are known as “ the poor man’s weather- 


glass,” as they are such wonderful weather prophets :— 


* Closed is the pink-eved pimpernel ; 
*Twill surely rain; I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off until to-morrow.” 


The crocus forecasts rain. It shuts its petals in a most 
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significant manner on its approach, while the same ts true — actors. who get lost and caught between the realisn tye Kk 
of the dandelion, wood-sorrel, and anemone, The leaves by much of the dialogue and the the symbolism sugye. eo 
of clover contract and the heads of geraniums and wild- by the producer. At the Court, Mr. Frank Randetps m woe 
eat curl in dry weather. Fir-cones, even after they have “evo, Miss Carrie Raillie’s Mrs. Zero, and Miss Doroty seo 
been gathered for weeks, close up for wet weather and Furner’s Daisy (Mr. Zero’s love) all cling hard to » lise ities 
; . Occasionally, amongst the others, as in Me. Philip Lewlyy , 
open for fine, provided they have seeds within them to sithouctted Runs, there is a trace of expressionism or Mann of 
protect. And seaweed becomes moist and clammy when cts” Sad das teaeiliate: & ts othe than Uhaee be. cc A showel 
rain is near. Nature's signs are ever available to those 4 choric¢ seone, where Ones and ‘Twos, Sixes and evens aoe 
who have their power of observation well developed and sit and talk in the community manner, or rise and chan ey 
are able to read aright the tokens of her infinite wisdom. together, that we get the marionette nightmare-sense y enc 
kK. T. Brows. humanity strung on wires. The rest of the time the age; 
makes us wonder why Mr. and Mrs. Zero should eat th 
supper out of vermilion cones, and why (in Mr. Rande 
The Theatre ease) a murderer should plead for life in a cage of sily 
ide zigzags fusing into a sort of wireless station. as its 
[“'Tne Apoinc Macuine.’ By Eiver Rice. Ar Tue disappears into the dark. 
Court THeatre.] Ricnwary Jenveres, {' 
Even if we have not already seen The Adding Machine AMON 
done by the Stage Society, or the Gate Theatre, or in Birming- CS notabl 
ham, or in Paris, or, better, in Central Europe, where they Att by the 
really understand these things, we ought to know what a ] ; Anser 
to expect when we open our programmes and read the names [Tux Roya AcapemMy Winter Exutprrion] pianof 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zero, of Mr. and Mrs. One, Mr. and Mrs. * RemBranpr,” said my interlocutor severely, “* Rembrank  ¢han 
Two, and so on, to Mr, and Mrs, Six, or, as it might be, to Rubens, Vandyck and Hals--Reynolds, Gainsborough, Ru finishe 
Mr. and Mrs. Thousand Million. Ciphers all (we mutter, burn and Lawrence, Romney and Crome ~-—he paused to tah The 
in the mood and nranner of the anatomist of melancholy); breath. ** The man,” I said, ** who has learnt to recognize wy pointe 
all men much alike; women too; life the grinding of a painted a picture and cannot keep quiet about it is ona pa distine 
machine ; existence standardized ; these numbered destinies — with the woman at the cinema who will read out the sub-title js a a 
like yours and mine; mine, no other than yours, And we — Let me look at the pictures in peace.” not be 
enjoy our depression. Let us indeed, unhypnotized by the names in the catalogy eset | 
Mr. Zero is, roughly, Everyman. He adds figures. He and influenced as little as may be by those numerous pub while: 
has dreams. His dreams and his figures and his cinema- preliminary which have appeared in the Press, extolling Ley The 
nourished thoughts collide and mingle. He speaks them  Iveagh’s wonderful collections, consider in what degree hey althou 
out, usually in monologue ; jots them down; puzzles over to be ranked as a public benefactor. Living artists may) whelm 
them. He is nothing, nobody —yes, the dramatist must .pardoned for looking ciosely at a project for filling up witha the co 
particularize ; so he happens to be an American clerk in a masters a perfectly good gallery which might provide a how treatn 
big store. ultimately for a certain amount of interesting modern work qualit: 
Mrs. Zero, also cinema-entranced, and also monotonously Will any lover of painting pretend that the Dulwich An) menta 
monologic¢al, will rant at him and lecture him and reproach Gallery is other than a very depressing place, or deny that) of thi 
him. His Boss--the representative, personified, Bossiness of — two-thirds of its contents were cleared out and the space ue actual 
all conceivable Bosses—will dismiss him, when the adding — for representing contemporary painters its interest would from t 
machines, recommended by the dim industrial gods, the vastly increased ? Hardly any of the works now in th jf fan 
efliciency experts, are installed in his place. And, then, Central Hall at Burlington House are other than a deadweigh ‘The 
suddenly Mr. Zero will become expressionistically incidental of padding for a fine collection. The Fortune Teller (237)0 easily 
and murder the Bossiness of Bosses in a manner that might The Infant Academy (239) are things which any true admin since 1 
be melodramatic and almost realistic, did not the expressionist of Reynolds would willingly smuggle out of sight. Example the th 
producer (Mr. W. G. Fay) come to the rescue with red flares — of his well-known chocolate-box vein, such as numbers 194 an utterly 
and loud bangs, and the clever scenic designer (Mr. Hugh 196, are perhaps not worse than others already in Natiow devoti 
Owen) get behind Mr. Zero to remind us, by scalenc-triangular — collections but redundant ; and of MJyrs. Justers as Hebe (2) tices, y 
threats, by the epigram of the rhomboid, by the cylindrical the same may be said. -The Raeburn (219) is slipshod ani of the 
sneer, and the conic laugh, that this isn’t old, but very new. mechanical; the Hals (212) might almost have been painte Jivelin 
We cannot always accept the reminder. Even cones cannot by Roybet: the Bouchers (223 and 225) would secarecy for the 
incessantly suppress common sense. And, in the second act, enliven the Dulwich crypts. It would be very disgstrous! music, 
when Mr. Zero, being dead, yet lives, now in the Elysian mere urbanity forbade truthfulness in such matters. 
Fields, we are undeniably afflicted by the seedy sentimentality Vandyck, not in my opinion a great master but a grei 
of his long love-scene with the girl he left behind him, but practitioner, is, as always, creditably represented in his tw 
who would come following after him, and still wants to know — great portraits (187 and 192). Thinly successful, especially i 
what it is like to be kissed, while he repeatedly delights her the latter, his sense of form is not deep-seated, but ! 
with * I'm, sure, crazy about you!” maintains a precarious continuity of design by keeping cls 
In Paradise, Mr. Zero is still American. Worse, he is still touch with surfaces of things. Of the same order is the) 
Mr. Zero; the slave-soul hurrying, alarmed, from a beauty refined Gainsborough (224), and, indeed, Rembrandt : 
that is not certified as respectable. Here the satire becomes Portrait of a Woman (204) belongs to much the same category: Pin, —" 
excellent ; as, often, the humour is racy. Racily grim is the — His self-portrait (202) has more vitality, but looks sentiment ¥€Y 
humour when another soul in eternity pops out to throw — on its technical side by being made up so exclusively of #2"'C 
boulders at Mr. Zero and a Young Man exchanging remini- heavy douche of glazes over a mass of a corrugated impast./*°" ® 
scences with him about murder; then pops down again, It seems to lack the steadying influence of more normally jai Madice 
and brings the curtain down with * Me for the worms!” paint to redeem its sensationalism. tw of 
The humour and satire please. But T fail to see where the In the absence of any work of supremely fine design ther rust i 
new-very-old method in any way advances or improves is much refreshment in the admirable journeyman’s «0 It lo 
upon, say, Mr. Galsworthy’s manner of impressing us, by shown in two yery competent Gainsboroughs, Going to Markt “ga 
> Su 


significant detail, with the pity and vanity in negligible lives. 
It cannot be said that expressionism here adds poetry to 


(199) and the Portrait of Lady Brisco (208). By the abov' 
phrase I mean that in both these pictures the artist is s¢¢! 


novem 
rrench 


realism. Poetry is just what Mr. Elmer Rice lacks. working a little on a recipe, going over substantially the semey 
These modern Moralities condemn themselves in advance job as he has done again and again before, till he knows it of ealité. 
to the climination of character; they almost invariably — by heart and dances through it in a light-running hand withet! 2 i" 
condemn themselves and us to wander into the supernatural, ever a mistake. Though it is a little lifeless in its larg M polit 
whether romantically or satirically interpreted. And they design, there is the same wonderful certainty and _brilliane the 
of execution in Cuyp’s river scene. (191). A slip of the hand@sainst 


must he, they evidently are, terribly puzzling to English 


orm | 
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Mpg ald ruin it, but there is no slip. LT confess { tind it delightful 
we , = 
WHE Fs, see anything so well done and suspect that those of my 
” A 


W's critical confreres who would shrug their shoulders at “ mere 
Lor ot execution ean never have realized by experiment how 
Fealig — aitieult it is 

e Whang of the recently deceased Academicians whose work is 
Morale shown, Cayley Robinson is the most important ; McEvoy the 
‘low most successful. If a few of his best portraits only had been 
Yens, 2 chown along with some water colours, the latter would have 
cha held his own well cnough against the eighteenth-century 
se og masters (8 here shown. 

C detiy Warren Bayes. 
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one {WicutaM Wauron’s “ SINFONIA CONCERTANTE "| 


Amonc English composers stillin their twenties, two are already 
“notable, William Walton and Constant Lambert. A new work 
by the former was given at the last Philharmonic concert under 
| Ansermet. It is a Sinfonia Concertante for orchestra with 
| pianoforte (quasi obbligato). The performance was better 
ibrank than I expected after the listless playing of the * Un- 
th, Ru finished’? Syinphony immediately before. 
| to taki There is nothing unfinished about Walton's work. The 
nize Why pointedness and extreme clarity of his writing give him a 
ape distinction which almost amounts toa definite style. ** Almost” 
b-title” js a necessary qualification, because even in this work he has 
not been able to disguise the sundry * influences * which have 
ataloge eset his career. Even so, the work is in no sense immature, 
us pu while the technical process is full of assurance. 
ing Ler The scoring is singularly effective. It is significant that, 
ree hei) although a large orchestra is used, the sonority is never over- 
may ki whelming. This, of course, could be used as criticism against 
with a the composer, were it not the result of a deliberate and skilful 
a hom treatment. Walton's counterpoint is centrifugal, and this 
n work quality is further emphasized by his exploitation of instru- 
ich Anf gnental tones. For this reason, his music (the Allegro spiritoso 
y that of this work, for example) sounds more complex than it 
ace ue actually is, and calls for a high degree of musical attention 
vould & from the audience —a degree hardly attained on this occasion, 
in th if fam to judge from the remarks overheard in my vicinity. 
dweigh ‘The essential simplicity of Walton’s musie can be more 
(237)0 easily appreciated in the slow movement of the Sinfonia, 
admin since the texture here is more finely composed. On paper, 
xample) the thematic material is Elgarian, but the effect reveals how 
194an) aitterly opposed the young man is to his elder. Elgar's 
Nation devotional moods are always coloured by institutional prac- 
be (2i)_ tices, whereas the mood of this Andante is merely the outcome 
iod an pf the iuman need for rest. It is the passive result of the 
paints! Jiveliness of the first movement, and the quict preparation 
scarey Jor the strenuous activity of the last. It is also very beautiful 
‘trous H music, Bast. Mate. 


a grea 
his tw! 
al Correspondence 
but ht 
ng clos A Lerrer vrom Paris. 
> is the P cas . 
. [To the Editor of the Sevcraton.| 

yrandts 
ategory. fin,—Times are on the mend. No one, of course, expects a 
iment ety rapid decrease in the cost of living, not at least if the 
Jy of #evernment does its duty in collecting taxes. The New 
mpaste ear will bring the elections and the elections may bring the 
ily ad Badicals and the Radicals may possibly knock the bottom 

. out of the franc again. But Paris, on the whole, still puts its 
vn there drust in Poincaré, 
‘» wont It looks as though women in France would have the vote 
Markt@elore long. Not because they have clamoured for it, as 
> above he suffragettes did in England—for France has no feminist 
is seen saaruee worth speaking about—but simply because 
he same frenchmen have come to the conclusion that * Liberté, 
ws it offP@alité, fraternité ~~ should apply equally as between brothers 
"oad sisters as between brothers only. It is simply the outcome 
; large P! political logic. Curiously enough, the only serious opposition 
rillianee? the measure comes from the Radicals, the main argument 
he hand gainst it being that under universal! suffrage women would 
orm the majority of the electors. In France the pre- 





ponderance ot the feminine sex over the male is somewhat 
more pronounced than in England. The figures of the last 
census in 1921 were: Males, 18,444.656: females, 20,352,884, 
thus giving a proportion of about cleven women to ten men 
This heavy preponderance was, of course, due very much to 
the War and is vearly diminishing. It is not unlikely, however, 
that any disparity in numbers between the sexes that still 
exists may be compensated for by giving women the vote 
at a later age than men. M. Poincaré is credited with the 
intention of rushing a Women’s Suffrage Bill through Parliament 
before the elections next year, but one can hardly take the 
statement seriously. It would be a gambler’s throw, and 
M. Poincaré is not a gambler 

The matter of feminine preponderance brings to mind the 
fact that the increasing number of women students at the 
Sorbonne will soon present a problem to the famous university. 
Complaints are sometimes made that many of the female 
students are not at the university for really serious work. 
In support of these allegations a number of stories are going the 
round. One pretty girl, beautifully dressed, drove up to the 
Sorbonne in her motor car—so the story goes—and asked to 
be enrolled as a student in English literature. The secretary 
said he presumed she had passed some preliminary examina- 
tions. The fair applicant shook her head blankly. ‘ But, 
surely,” said the secretary, “ you have diplomas of some 
kind or other.” The girl's face brightened. ** Oh, ves,’ she 
exclaimed; and from her little handbag she drew— her 
driving licence. The secretary admitted her! 

The Paris Stage is in the doldrums. There is a paucity of 
good plays, and this poverty became the more apparent 
when in the midst of it d’ Annunzio’s brilliant tragedy, La Torche 
sous le Boisseau, blazed from the stage of the Comédie 
Francaise. These are in some respects sad days for old play- 
goers in Paris. While they wait for the breath of genius to 
revive great drama in the capital they see the theatres passing 
over to “ the pictures.” A few weeks ago it was the handsome 
Theatre des Champs Elysées, while more recently from the site 
of the old Vaudeville there suddenly blazed another * super- 
cinéma.” The movement is still proceeding. Many of 
the younger school, however, are beginning to ask if it really 
ealls for sackcloth and ashes. Are we not really witnessing 
in the film the development of a new art medium, and would it 
not be better to take it seriously and see what can be made 
of it? An increasing number of intellectuals in Paris are 
taking this attitude. And even among the French film 
producers themselves there are to be found to-day serious 
artists who in many directions are experimenting with the 
film as a medium for the expression of ideas. Among them 
one may mention Mme, Germaine Dulac, who is the champion 
of what is known as cinéma pur. She has discarded the story 
as told by human figures and instead has introduced harmonies 
of changing shape and shade which are supposed to act on the 
mind in the same abstract manner as music. There is M. Jean 
kipstein, too, who has just produced a film in which a special 
theory of time is exemplified. And M. Henri Bernstein, 
one of France’s foremost playwrights, has gone to America 
to study film making. All of which goes to show that a 
more scrious attitude to the film is being brought about. 
There are cranks in the movement, it is true, but there is hope 
in it too. 

If the present tendency in architecture and decoration con- 
tinues, Paris will be a strange city in a few years’ time. The 
cubists, somewhat out of fashion now so far as painting. goes, 
seem to have taken a new lease of life in architecture and 
furniture. We have banished curves, arches, and all things 
that might seem to express the vigour of life. We have 
gone back to the ice age and the crystal. You sct up a few 
great blocks of conerete on one end, and over them you 
place other blocks of concrete. and there is a house. ‘The walls 
and ceiling of it you decorate with things like ice crystals, 
riven sometimes by something like a flash of lightning. In 
these kindly surroundings you rest in chairs that look like 
square chunks of rocks, and the light on the table is supplied 
by a lamp like a block of ice. There are cubist shops, cubist 
tea rooms, cubist beauty parlours, and even a cubist cinema. 
Paris takes it all very calmly, but sometimes it all seems 
very much like a bad dream, and one prays for someone with 
an axe and a revolution=I am, Sir, &¢., 

Your Paris CorresrONveNt, 
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The League of Nations 


After Eight Years 


[January 10th was the eighth birthday of the League. Lord Cecil's 
retrospect is interesting, and his forecast must excite attention, 
though the Spectator does not wholly share his views. We trust 
that the findings of the rapporteur of the Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament on guarantees of security will obtain the widest 
publicity.—Ep. Speetator.]} 

Ercur years ago the Council of the League of Nations met for 
the first time at Paris. Important personalities gathered 
round the table, but it is safe to say that very few of them 
believed in the importance or even the continued existence 
of the League. Indeed, it was the fashion at that time 
particularly in the United States— to prophesy its immediate 
decease. Scarcely half a year passed without some triumphant 
declaration that the League was dying or dead. Nevertheless 
it has not only survived, it has done an immense amount of 
international work which, by the admission of everyone, 
has been of great value. Mistakes have no doubt been made 
in its name. That is inevitable. But its chief danger is not 
that sometimes it will act wrongly, but that it may allow 
itself to be immobilized by the Chancelleries of Europe. For 
every human institution must either grow or decay. It 
can never stand still. The activities which were sufficient 
to deal with the difficulties of yesterday must expand if 
they are also to solve the problems of to-morrow. 

So far the League has scarcely tackled its most momentous 
tasks. It has improved international intercourse, it has 
struck some effective blows at grave social evils, it has rescued 
some hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children 
from captivity or starvation, it has done something to restore 
the economic situation in Europe, it has succoured States 
floundering in a financial morass, it has procured the settlement 
of a certain number of international disputes, and, in one or 
two cases, has prevented what seemed to be imminent hostilities. 
These are no mean achievements, but they come very far 
short of the object for which the League was brought into 
existence. For the chief end of the League is to destroy war. 
Unless and until that is accomplished its other work must 
be of relatively slight importance. 

Now war is one of the oldest human institutions. To 
put an end to it means the reversal of a mass of understandings 
and assumptions, the destruction of a number of moral and 
intellectual— not to speak of material— vested interests. 
It has behind it a literature of its own. Poets and philosophers, 
novelists and historians, have combined to sing its praises, 
partly because it was the sport of kings, partly because 
of the heroism of those who have taken part in it, and partly 
because in the absence of some other means of obtaining 
international justice a State had no resource but war to 
secure its honour and existence against the fraud and violence 
of its neighbours. Even so, and making all allowance for 
the splendid qualities it has called forth, it may well be doubted 
whether any other single cause has inflicted on the human 
race one-tenth of the suffering which has accrued to it from 
war, with its accompaniments of dishonesty, lust, and cruelty. 

The task of the League then is to destroy war-—a task of 
enormous difficulty. It certainly cannot be accomplished 
at a single stroke or in a few years. It will need all our energies, 
all our courage, and all our faith. The first step is to get rid 
of the notion tnat it is lawful for one nation to make war on 
another at its own will and pleasure. That step has been 
taken so far as all members of the League of Nations are 
concerned. It is implied in the Covenant and has heen 
definitely expressed more than once in resolutions of the 
Assembly to the effect that “aggressive war is an inter- 
crime.” Those resolutions only bind members of 
If President Coolidge’s proposal that war as 
should be removed 


national 
the League. 
an “instrument of national policy ~ 
to be construed as in substance a proposal to extend to the 
United states a proposition of international morality already 
accepted by the members of the League, it is much to be 
But mere . enunciation of war as an instrument 


is 


welconed, 


of national policy will be by itself of little efiect. 
It is 
sell-detence. 


impossible to condemn wars really undertaken in 
Nations cannot be expected to agree to submit 


Tims AN 
Kvery 
January. 
to invasion. Yet the difficulties of defining aggressive y especial! 
are great. In the late War every Government professed tj; ratasttoy 
fighting in self-defence. To prevent war the same Steps niyy gins top 
be taken by nations—in some rudimentary form at Jeay plmest ¢ 
as were long ago taken in the case of civilized individyy Lounties. 
Private violence must be forbidden even to redress wroy making ¢ 
courts where justice can be obtained and violence condemp fallen tre 
must be established to protect the law-abiding, and thy 4 woodin 
must be brought into existence something like an internatig, Jators. ch 
police force, or if that be impracticable, an internatig, tleared t 
posse comitatus— that institution by which our ancig imes tre 
Constitution laid upon all good citizens the duty to assist { Their me 
sheriff in suppressing any breach of the peace. with as 
Above all, weapons of violence, armaments, in the ha) paralle! v 
of nations, must be reduced and limited to those neces 
for self-defence and the enforcement of international obliy So far, 
tions. A scheme with this purpose is now being elaborat huge plat 
by the so-called Preparatory Commission of the Leagy these wh 
and a perusal of the verbatim report of its last Session ¢ tHe base 
Geneva is in many respects encouraging. It is the record of, M0" OF 
businesslike body—a body which cordially endorsed [yy ®bstructi« 
Cushendun’s well-timed appeal for definite action. Pary bousls i 
in consequence of that appeal three rapporteurs have bee and telep! 
appointed to prepare proposals for arbitration, guaranty ® @ road 
of security, and the explanation or precision of the Covenay) 2" S04: 


That is all to the good. But there is one danger against wid Bke & Not 
it is of the utmost importance that the Government should): 
aa 3 : A Poin! 
prepared. There are not wanting those who believe that thy 6 
some © 


_ whole of these proceedings with regard to security w 
arbitration are designed only to evade actual limitation 
armaments. Critics of this school think that the idea is} by wi 
bring forward some suggested scheme of security which am the rae 
not acceptable to all the Powers concerned. When it fig” qutet 
it will then be said that disarmament is impossible witho - : 
security, and since security is refused disarmament must als 4 _ or 
be dropped. We may confidently believe that our Governmet _—— "a 
would not countenance any such manocuyvre for a mome geek in 

But they must take great care not even to appear to conni 


fall: and 


Gentlenier 


at it. Lord Cushendun has asked very properly for a defini Rie Gar’ 
scheme of security. When it appears he must not be instruct 7), dif 
to turn it down lock, stock, and barrel. That is what UR aves. is 
British Government did in the case of the Treaty of Mutu oop. . 
Assistance. They did it again in the case of the Protoc a salient! 
In both cases a proposal for which the British Representatingy jy, ;, 5, 
was largely responsible was summarily rejected by the How, 
Government. If it happens a third time in the case of theg 
new proposals when they are made, it will be at least plausil 
to fasten on the British Government the responsibility i 
stopping international disarmament. That would in its! 
be serious enough, for our national prestige depends at leas 
as much upon character as upon strength. But apart from th 
effect such an event would have on our national positi 
its direct consequence must be of the utmost gravity. 

We and other Powers are under perfectly plain and explic) Amone 
obligations to our late enemies and especially to the GermaRecords of 
to proceed with a general reduction and limitation of arm isen fpoyy 
ments. It was on the faith of these promises that tl 
Germans, as they allege, agreed to their own disarmameti 
Whether or not the two obligations are verbally dependet 
on one another, it is obvious that it will be impossible to insi 
on the maintenance of German disarmament except in retutl 
serious step in that direction by the othe 
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great European Powers. Count Bernstorff has recentlhf three q 
pointed this out at Geneva and no one has traversed bie concly 
contention. It is clear, therefore, that if the present poli(fyyseif ay, 


at Geneva fails the Germans will claim to re-arm. ThéWhy, that 
means the end of international disarmament and alm“ aken 9 fy 
certainly the abrogation of those advances towards Europe guccessfy)). 
good will so laboriously achieved at Locarno and elsewher i metl 
It would be, indeed, a terrible responsibility for us if it couldy 

be said with any truth that our action had contributed ton Mist 


° = Tha : 
such an overwhelming disaster, ) The Ma 
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Country Life 


Ems AND THE GALE. | 
Every other adult countryman has been comparing 


January, 1928, with March, 1916. While people in towns, 
P specially in Town, hardly noticed the gale before the greater 


Cy ° ° 
it : patastrophe of the flood, country people were watching their 
( _— ‘ ve ° 
- Pins topple like ninepins. Within an hour or two round noon 
5 My . ; . 
, roud was blocked in some parishes of the Home 


eat. plmest every 
im Pounties. Motors, bicveles, and the rest were to be seen 
ah 


Jnaking across country, and some few were impt isoned between 


ve Jailen trees in front and behind. Half the village were out 
the 2 wooding,” carrving off the top timber on barrows, perambu- 
Lig, gators. children’s sledges and by hand. Rural district councils 
tig, gleared the roads with praiseworthy celerity, but they some- 
nein times trebled the work that is left for the unhappy landlord. 
+, Qheir method was to saw through the narrower end and then 
avith a steam “ puller” swing the heavy part of the trunk 
w parallel with the road, and so clear a passage for traffic. 
is * % * * 
“ So far, so good; but in doing this they have brought the 
rat huge platform of the roots at right-angles to the road; and 
agy those who know anything of the weight and solidity of 
ong the base of an clm with its roots will understand what a 
dof, major operation will be needed to get rid of this partial 


Lon obstruction. Literally thousands of elms are down and the 
ro boughs inextricably tangled with the wreckage of telegraph 
hes and telephone wires. It is surprising that the elm is permitted 


as a roadside tree. She * will wait ten years to drop a limb 


a pn vou,” and being without any sort of tap-root topples over 
whjal dike a Noal’s Ark figure. The roadside is not her place. 

ald , ' . . 

it th A Poixr o1 OWNERSHIP. 

Some curious legal points of Ownership arise when trees 
* fall: and not all landowners appreciate their responsibility. 
.. One of the quaintest decisions as to rights in the timber is that 
ich 1H the wood is rotten it is the property of the tenant, if he likes 
fail to collect it: but if it is sound lumber it helongs to the land- 
thou owner. Oak, ash, and elm are technically tegarded as timber 


“im this reference in all counties : but other trees are added in 
iy 


ee: fertain counties : the beech, for example, in Bucks, and the 
nent, birch in Berks. as a writer in the “state Book of the County 
aa Gentlemen's \ssociation has recently reminded us, 

. * * * * 

in Ta Ow Vintace. 

- | The difference between to-day and yesterday in country 
os Willages is startling to all older countrymen who have any 
Ut emory : but I do not think IT ever realized the contrast quite 
Ol 


Bo saliently as Alice Catherine Day, whose Glimpses of Rural 
al Wife in Sussex During the Last Hundred Years have just been 


Lor . . . ve 

, Tstied in paper covers, 2s. 6d. net—from the Village Press, 
they rs , ae” . 

. dbury, Kingham. Oxford. Her family lived for several 
isib 


undred years on Iadlow Down: and she has been at pains 
y ig . t ° . 
7 y interview all the nonagenarians —and they are many—of 


ie neighbourhood. The book consists of jottings and notes, 


. ind has no great literary merit ; but as a social record it has 
Ws'Beal value; and T should like to emphasize one particular 
Rirtue for the edification of land theorists. 

“ » * * 
pli Among some delightfully * potted biographies ~ are the 


mal Becords of peasants or the sons of very poor farmers who have 
rma RBisen from poverty to be precise, a wage of £2 a year !— to 

UPonsiderable wealth and position. The best of these successful 
limbers draws a useful moral. His view is that the small man 
lakes a mistake if he begins with the small holdine and 






xpects it to provide a surplus. Tle must in the carly years 
ork for others as well as for himself; must have not one but 
One man dates his success {rem the purchase 
f three drills, which he used to let out along with himself. 
ct concludes : 
Wselt 


WO professions. 


*T have always made money by biring out 
and any machine I might have to my neighbours. 
Nhy. that pays.” And he so spoke and acted after he had 
Biken a fair-sized farm. Smaller men whom I know of as 
Philo both in Denmark and Sutton Bridge. make good by 
heres jik¢ method, ) : ‘ 
oulde * * « x 
d te Mistsin Guepes. 
} The Marquess of Lincolnshire, who will again bring in a 
Partian ntary Bill on the subject next vear, discusses the use 


of glebe and other church lands for smallholdings in the 
January number of that ingenious little quarterly, The 
Countryman ; and Mr. Robertson-Scott reminds him that in 
Denmark much of the glebe has been long turned to this 
purpose. It is perfectly true that the central position of 
much ecclesiastical land makes it peculiarly well fitted for 
smallholdings or allotments ; but the pity is that at the same 
time it also acquires building value. To give a particular 
instance, in a recent attempt to acquire a village playing- 
field, the most plausible of the schemes was defeated, because 
the desired fields were estimated at a value of £200 an acre 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who doubtless feel that 
they are under obligation to extract the maximum of value 
out of their property. The difficulty in finding allot- 
ments as well as playing-fields in villages is the outrageous 
value attributed to land near other houses, 


* % * * 


PARSONS AS FARMERS. 

The Commissioners are harder and better men of business 
than the clergy. The glebe is often much less profitable, 
as well as less usefully employed than it should be, because 
the parson does not know what to do with it. He is not a 
farmer and as a rule does not appreciate the opportunities 
He often finds the 
and he would 


as landowner -for the freehold is his. 
letting of the land a rather profitless burden ; 
doubtless benefit in purse and in peace from the Marquess of 
Lincolnshire’s proposals. But here and there where a farming 
parson is happily found the glebe is used for smallholdings. 
One of the best sorts of smallholding I know, called the Cow- 
Pasture Association, was started on a Midland glebe; and 
was kept going largely by the personal interest of the parson. 
A part of this glebe was grazed in common by the villagers, 
who were advanced money for the purchase of cows, and 
strips were personally reserved for laying down to hay. 
There are many parishes, especially in the Midlands, where 
the system might be fruitfully imitated. In a neighbouring 
parish some part of the glebe was let in allotments. to the 
greater benefit of the allotment-holders than of the clergyman, 
for he had quite excessive difficulty in screwing himself up to 
the point of being cruel enough even to ask for rent, 
* % od y 

ANIMAL AFFINITIES. 

Trainers of animals for parlour tricks such as those we 
see at Olympia say that dogs especially enjoy their associa- 
tion There seems to be some natural affinity 
between the two tribes. I have dog and 
horse friendships ; and of no other association quite like them. 
The poet Cowper and others have persuaded various animals 
to consort together in so-called happy families.-dogs and cats 


with horses. 
known of several 


and hares and others; but they do not naturally come 
together, as dogs and horses often do. I have a puppy 


that showed both animosity to and 
but evinced no 
llowever, 


brought up in a town 
fear ona first introduction to cattle and sheep ; 
feeling beyond friendly curiosity towards horses. 
it must be confessed that it had similar feelings towards a 
eat. till its nose was seratched, 


* * > K 
Tur Monkey's MIND. 
On the subject of animal associations, the Australians 
are racing greyhounds with monkey riders. The idea is 
not altogether pleasant, and the monkeys probably enjoy 


the sport much more than the dogs. Dogs are apt to 
strain themselves by over-exertion even in ordinary circum- 
stances, and I should prophesy that in this case the 


rider would soon quite destroy the paces of his mount, 
But the like it, perhaps would even 
be capable of spurring the dog. Knowledge of their mentality 
has been not a little increased by the German director of the 
Zoo at Rome. After what he records of their capacity it is 
distinction 


monkeys would 


essential 


more than ever diflicult to claim any 
between the higher simian and the lower human brain. The 
keepers of those most delightful new monkey quarters at the 


Zoo will agree with Dr. Kottnerus-Meyer’s analysis. 


W. Beacu 


THOMAS. 
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Letters to 


HOUSING AND THE FLOOD 


[To the Editor of the Sprctaror.] 

Sin, —-Many Londoners have had their eyes opened for the 
first time by the recent floods to the appalling conditions under 
which our poor are living in Westminster. One excellent 
person, who has always pleaded pressure of work when asked 
to investigate for himself the conditions of the basement 
dwellers in Victoria Ward, is now white-hot with indignation 
at the things he has seen with his own eyes. 

* I had no idea such things existed in civilized England,” 
he said to a friend, ** or that people were living in such wretched- 
ness and misery within a few minutes’ walk of Buckingham 
Palace.” And this in spite of all that you and others have 
written. Truly seeing is believing, and if the present disaster 
will lead more people to use their eyes and imaginations, it 
will not be in vain. I have just heard on good authority that 
various officials drafted in from other parts of London were 
astonished at the conditions prevailing in Westminster. 
The slums in this rich borough were in their opinion worse than 
those existing in other parts of the Metropolis. 

There will be much generous giving to relieve the present 
distress, and much, talk (some of it pointless) as to how to 
avert another such calamity. Do not let us forget a plain 
issue and a practical one ; are we to continue to allow human 
beings to huddle together in hutches which we should condemn 
for valuable rabbits? Not a single life would have been lost 
if basements were abolished as sleeping places. Men and women 
were not meant to sleep underground and should be forbidden 
to do so by law while the temptation to overcrowding exists, 
owing to the negligence of our authorities to build an adequate 
number of houses. 

All the people who were drowned in Westminster were 
trapped in basements. The Harding sisters must have 
awakened to find the flood waters at their throat ; the boy in 
Horseferry Road must have struggled frantically between door 
and window to escape the doom that bolted every avenue of 
escape. In Page Street, where the force of the water was 
suflicient to throw heavy furniture about like a toy, there 
were fortunately no basement dwellers, or the toll of death 
would have been greater. 

Will not the deaths of these ten people, whom without 
exaggeration we may call martyrs of municipal neglect, 
stir all England to abolish the slums, as you have so 
often and so ably suggested? I would not be thought, 
in using the term martyrs, to censure unduly the West- 
minster City Council, inept though they are. There are 
other Bumbles in other boroughs and obstruction to 
comprehensive reform will continue until the pressure of 
public opinion bursts the rotten dams of prejudice, as Father 
Thames demolished the parapet by Grosvenor Road. In a 
more superstitious age it would be said that the place where 
the disaster occurred, near one of the darkest corners of 
Westminster, was a portent of divine wrath. May the 
flood tide of slum reform soon carry all obstacles before it. 

You, Sir, have already advocated a National Rehousing 
Loan and demanded that an estimate be made of the 
cost of slum clearance and reconstruction throughout 
England. Surely now is the time when the Govern- 
ment, with this calamity fresh in our minds, could act with 
an assurance of public opinion behind it. We are told 
that to control the Thames so that it shall not flood again 
may cost £10,060,060. Would it not be better to spend this 
money on meking the nation-wide survey you suggested, and 
starting to build the clean and Christian England of our 
dreams ? 

* Dare we leave this part of Westminster alone while childrén 
are being born in such death traps ? ~ you asked in your issue 
of July 2nd. The grey waters of the Thames have answered. 
—I1 am, Sir, &ce., RoBERT STREET. 


THE BRITISH FORCES ON THE RHINE 
[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.| 

Sir. I was glad to read your sane and courageous article in 

the issue of the Spectator pleading for the early withdrawal of 

the remnant of our * Army of the Rhine.” There seems to 


—— 


——— 


the Editor I gran 


populati 
country | 
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have been a tacit agreement of late among leading Organs of; 
Press to make and allow no reference in their columns toy 
continuance of what has long since become a LTOtesy 
anomaly pregnant with peril to the very cause of peace , 
European settlement, that these same organs profess 
doubt with complete sincerity—to have so much at heart. 
am indeed glad that the Spectator at any rate has refuse, 
join this conspiracy of silence, and I trust, Sir, that, hay 
now taken up your parable on this most crucial question, y, 
will continue to keep it in the forefront of public attentioy, 
It is a somewhat noteworthy fact that our worthy and jy others’ 0 
intentioned Prime Minister, in the complacent review of j thaving I 
present European situation contained in his recent speed, not justi 
Worcester, made no allusion to the “ open sore” still presen pontrol t 
by the continued maintenance of these ** armies of occ upatin that unl 
in German territory nine years after the conclusion of pew for profit 
Is there any parallel in modern, or even ancient, histor 
such a policy ? But, to come to the more practical issue. n Wine 
any sane person kindly tell me what useful or bene) 17 Hi 
purpose is now being served by thus continuing to oe 
vt et armis a slice of territory belonging to a Power wi py. Ari 
whom we are not only at peace, but with whom in cety « drink t 
contingencies we should have to ally ourselves. Does a writes: 
reasonable person really contend that, even in the event ¢ phrase a 
gross breach by Germany of her obligations under the Tre heard it 
of Versailles, any of these armies of occupation could new) the Hous 
used for aggressive or repressive purposes ? I submit wi -sentative 
some confidence that the public opinion of Europe and th used it it 
world would not countenance any repetition of the Ri gore be 


adventure even on a much more modest scale. than can 
Unless the peace work of recent years, culminating in| 
Locarno Treaty and the solemn admission of Germany Om 


membership of the League of Nations, is to go down to hist 
as a most colossal example ef organized hypocrisy, does it» 
follow almost as a corollary to this work that Germany 4 
now be freed from the presence of her late enemies’ am 
forces ?--I am, Sir, &e., ERNEST Lessa, 


13, Holland Villas Road, Kensington, W. 14. eon 
of the va 
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DISINTERESTED MANAGEMENT IN TH “tye 
DRINK TRADE ory 

[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.] actual cu 
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Sir,— Encouraged by the Southborough Report and 
results of the Carlisle Management, the Directors of { 
Glasgow District Public House Trust have decided to exte 


the work which they have been gradually developing for th facts is t 
past quarter of a century. An issue of debentures, earryit cultivator 
6 per cent., is about to be made, details of which I shall lt products 


glad to send to anyone interested. The average carnily pillows—a 


of the Trust are now almost four times the amount requir’ 
to meet the Cebenture interest, and a recent valuation 
assets is over three times the amount of the issue. 

The stock we offer is therefore one of the small but increasit eae . 
class of investments which render distinct social serve! ‘ce witl 
whilst yielding a reasonable return on capital invested.—I ay ©" only 
Sir, &ce., Joun M. Biccar, Secretary.) 20" or 

Public-House Trust (Glasgow District), Ltd., as regards 

180 West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

|We are delighted to publish this letter from the Publi¢ 
House Trust (Glasgow District), Ltd. The debenture sto 
pays 6 per cent. interest and is amply secured. The trustes unemploy 
for the debenture stock holders are the Duke of Montrose al In orde 
Sir John Cargill. The Chairman is Sir Fred ©. Gardiner, al” knowledg. 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell is Deputy-Chairman. The Speci or wad 
as a mark of encouragement is applying for some of tM trialism 


: . shoul 
dekenture stock.— Ep. Spectator.| * oe ip 
requal ¢ 


I know w 
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|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir. The opportunity of making a distinguished Edit adjoining 
happy for so small a sum as six shillings must not be mis © vailable 
Therefore I have just boug ht one dozen copies of the cures eats 
Spectator. But if, instead of giving them away, I procectty  ssive ( 
to read through all the twelve from heginning to end, surely the she 
I should become no less stupefied than your supposititiow 


aS against 
m™ 
Transp¢ 


Home farn 
heap fore 


purchaser and consumer of a dozen bottles of whisky a wet), 
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e persons (probably not one per cent. of our 
opulation) who drink excessively, to their own and their 
y 7 . . . . . . 
pasar hurt. Your policy is to treat this tiny minority 
a y' , : : 
of (which should be restrained and reformed on other lines) 
toh Jas the predominant factor, thereby plaguing the sober majority 
Les iwith bureaucratic ~ management. 
e 4 Britain has not only over-drinkers but also has over-readers. 
~ ‘The vice of these intemperate consumers of newsprint and 
tt. ‘fiction may not leap to the eye, as does the vice of drunkenness. 
sd) Dput it is there. Too much fiction-reading makes life seem 
i, drab and slow: too much reading about crime often tempts 
nv \to imitation ; too much about other men’s adventures induces 
0. 4 reaction of indolence ; and the excessive absorption of 
ry others’ opinions (even the Spectator 8) ends in many citizens 
of having no opinions of their own. All this, however, would 
he not justify an extension of the Carlisle experiment so as to 
eit, eontrol the editors, reporters, newsagents, and booksellers of 
Yet these editors. &c., are all working 
I am, Sir, &e.., 


I grant there ar 


tin that unlucky city. 
pew for profit as well as for the public good. 


nt Ernest B. RUTUERVORD, 
€, ¥ Wine and Spirit Trade Defence Fund, 

ely 17 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, London, EC. 3. 

eC 


wi Mr. Arraur Suerwetrt, defending our use of the term 
erty + drink trade.” to which Sir Ernest Rutherford took exception, 
«The Drink Trade is a familiar and well-established 
I have 


$ ay “writes : 
t «(i yphrase and by no means designedly opprobrious. 
Treat heard it used, quite innocently, on the Unionist benches in 
ow the House of Commons, and it has been used also by repre- 
One of the latter. I remember, 
which can no 


t wii *sentatives of the Trade itself. 
dik used it in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, 


Rtk qmore be described as a type of * lower-grade journalism ’ 
than can the Spectator.” 

in t 

ny OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP OF LAND 

: [To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

a Sm,—Agricultural land in Great Britain, which has been for 

ame, SO Many years victimized by party politics, should be exclu- 

ry, | Sively worked on * non-parly lines,” so as to produce the 
maximum supply possible of home-grown food, for the benefié 
of the vast congested population, the majority being urban 

ane residents and non-producers. 

Mi The present population is approximately 45,000,000, the 


rural portion, however, only amounting to 1,250,000, and 
actual cultivators about 800,000. Apart from this disparity, 
j iy the country is practically dependent on imported food, its home- 
f te grown variety affording a bare three months’ supply. The 
‘natural reply by the man in the street to this statement of 


xte 
a facts is to urge the repopulation of the rural areas, with 
rig Cultivators, in order to grow as much as possible of those food 
all) Products that the exigencies of our very uncertain climate 
ming tllows—and safeguard our food supply in the event of our 
juind losing the freedom of the seas, which nearly caused our down- 
on © Jall in the late War. 

The only possible way to assist the repopulation of the 
gsng Present deserted rural areas is by ** Occupying Ownership,” 
rie, Since with our necessary free import policy, agricultural land 


Jan Can only adequately support one class, viz.: the peasant pro- 


prietor or farms worked by the occupier, assisted by his family 


ve 

” as regards labour supply. We have an object-lesson of the 
success of this system, in the case of France—where some 

ubicy ©:000,000 more are engaged on the land than in Great Britain, 

stathe majority being absolute owners of their holdings, while 

ste URemployment is non-existent. 

eal, In order to attract from the urban districts men with a 

_ aw Knowledge of husbandry (who migrated there since about 

cut 1840, at which period Great Britain concentrated on indus- 


of agriculture), agricultural land 
should preferably be * rate-free.’ At present there is a most 
unequal distribution of agricultural rates ; on one farm that 
1 know well, the rural rate in 1922 was 23s. in the pound, 
‘ditot we against 1s. in the pound in 1845, while on a farm in an 
issell adjoining parish five miles distant, with the same local market 
ro “allable, it amounted to 6s. in the pound only. 
rede Transport charges on agricultural produce are at present 
urel Frcessive (on account of the higher, but fairer, rate of wages 
ioul the sheltered industries), and are a severe handicap to the 
we Home farmer, who has to compete with imports produced by 
theap foreign labour and sea-borne carriage ; there is, conse- 


s t@ttialism at the expense 


quently, a resultant waste of food products, which, if a sub- 
stantial preferential rebate were available, would find their 
way to the urban districts at lower prices. 

Thet occupying ownership can be a lucrative proposition 
the following instance proves :—A relative of mine since 1920 
disposed of two mixed farms of 130 acres each, situated in the 
same parish in South Wales. The tenant of one which he had 
rented for over twenty-five years not only purchased it but 
the other, on which he placed his eldest son, who, with his four 
younger sons, had constituted his whole labour supply. This 
is the more remarkable, since the particular locality is in a 
mining district, the rates at present being 21s. 8d. in the 
pound, although the farms are situated quite five miles from 
the nearest railway or mine. If success of this kind can be 
achieved, handicapped by an assessment of 21s. 8d. in the 
pound, one can estimate the advantages that would accrue on 
holdings rate-free, or subject to a small fixed agricultural rate 
based on rural conditions and requirements only where the 
occupier possesses similar advantages as regards labour. 

The extension of small occupying ownership, with adequate 
financial assistance on the lines so successful in France, is 
the only way to check the present disastrous migration of the 
highly skilled agricultural labourer to the urban districts, 
which is now proceeding at the rate of 50,000 per annum, and 
accentuating the unemployment problem. 
tion is taken in hand soon, the agricultural labourer, as such, 
will cease to exist, and since his efficiency has only been 
attained by years of practical experience, his complete banish- 
ment from the land will be an incalculable loss to the nation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., OwEN Howarb OWEN, 

Huntspill and Sampford Brett, Somerset. 


Unless this ques- 


THE PROSPECTS OF DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—The very interesting article by Mr. Yeats-Brown in 


your issue of January 7th contained a comparison of present- 
day Europe with Protoceratops andrewsi, the dinosaur ‘* who 
was finally crushed under the weight of her own protection,” 
and suggests that we may have to wait for 1929 to see the 
first successful Disarmament Conference. 

I think we are in danger of forgetting that one positive 
achievement in disarmament has been accomplished since 
the World War—the standard which was applied under the 
Peace Treaty of 1919 to Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. The Petition which is to be presented to the Prime 
Minister early in February by the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War asks the British Government to take the 
lead in proposing the wider application of the 1919 standard, 
in regard to which all the Allied nations stand in an obligation. 
The Russian proposals have startled the world by their 
dramatic appeal for total disarmament. Can we not reply 
to this challenge by giving a lead with a practical programme 
based on the model for disarmament which has been 
established since the War ended ? 

I hope that many of your readers will respond by writing 
to 39 Victoria Street, S.W.1, for copies of the Petition and 
information as to the work of the Council.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RENNIE SMITH, 
Directing Secretary, 
Prevention of War, 
Westminster, S.W.1, 


one 


National Council for 
39 Victoria Street, 


HOSPITALS AND MEMORIAL DONATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter ** memorial 


donations to some central charitable organization ” interests 
A few weeks ago I inserted in the Times, in addition to the 


advocating 


me. 
ordinary notice of the death of a near relative, a suggestion 
that some might prefer to send a gift to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
instead of flowers. 

In this case I selected a cause in which he had taken a deep 
interest. In addition to many beautiful floral tributes, over 
£71 was sent to that Society in his memory, thus ensuring a 
lasting memorial, and possibly, in some cases, starting a new 
those wonderful Homes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Mrs.) I. P. BALLANCE, 
Park Lodge, Blackheath Park, S.E. 


interest in 
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. ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Perhaps you will permit me to supplement the record 
of personal experiences which you were good enough to print 
in your issue of December 31st. My letter itself was written 
in support of the claim that universal disarmament is the only 
sure way to universal peace. 

In one of two visits I made to America during our South 
African War, I found myself one evening in the West Ifotel, 
Minneapolis. I had just arrived from St. Louis, a city where 
the German influence was strong. I had been hearing enough 
there and elsewhere in the Middle West of fierce criticism 
of our doings in South Africa. While sitting in the lounge 
in the hotel, a gentleman spoke to me. He said: *‘ You 
are an Englishman.” I said: ** Oh, no, Iam only a Scotsman 
from Glasgow.” “ Well,” he said, ** you are from the other 
side of the Atlantic, anyway. I am the Mayor of Minneapolis, 
and I would like to talk to you about your war.” I felt I 
was in for it, and resignedly waited for what I expected 
would follow, and it did. Naturally, I did my best to hold 
up the British side, and he, probably seeing I was rather 
distressed, suddenly said: ‘ Well, I hope you will win 
anyway.’ I replied: “I have been in this country for 
a good many weeks, and that is the first word of encouragement 
I have had from anybody. But why do you say so?” 
“ Well,” he said, ** wherever the English flag flies the door 
is open to freedom of trade. You will keep the door open 
in South Africa, and we will get in and do our share of the 
business.” 

It is always good in international questions to look at 
them from the other man’s point of view. This story is 
told for the benefit of those visionaries who dream of a British 
Inter-Imperial Customs Union, with tariffs against the rest 
of the world. That is their own ominous phrase. If it were 
possible for us to create a system of British Inter-Imperiak 
Tariffs against the rest of the world, the rest of the world 
would promptly array themselves against us. Undoubtedly, 
the toleration the rest of the world has hitherto manifested 
towards the British Empire is largely bused upon the opinion 
held, not only by the Mayor of Minneapolis of twenty-seven 
years ago, but by the rest of the world to-day. 

Those who are interested in Anglo-American relations, as 
we all ought to be, can pursue the argument further for 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &e., ANDREW Law. 

67 Hope Street, Glasgow, 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE NAVY 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin, On December 19th, 1927, in the Tlouse of Commons, 
the Admiralty detinitely refused the privilege of * walking 
out’ in mufti to chief petty ollicers of the Royal Navy ; 
the very next day the War Office granted this concession 
to the rank and file of the Army. 

As a general rule the man of the lower deck joins as a boy, 
often, by reason of his father’s services, through Greenwich 
Royal Hospital School: at eighteen vears of age he is rated 
ordinary seaman and then serves for twelve vears with the 
prospect. granted good behaviour, of completing a further 
ten years for “ pension.” Advancement on the lower deck 
is to leading seaman, petty officer, and chief petty officer, 
the latter rating being reached after about nineteen years’ 
service, a succession of examinations, educational, professional, 
und physical, and continuous “* recommends” from his 
commanding officers. Chief petty officers may be promoted 
to warrant officer, commissioned, and commander's rank. 

This is the man the Board of Admiralty suggests is not 
to be trusted to * walk out “in mufti. Ifwe had a Government 
which desired to lower the pride, prestige, and status of the 
Senior Service, to discourage a body of loyal servants, then 
the reason for the above and the following would be clear. 

No one questions the ability or power of the First Lord 
or believes he has Jess influence with the Premier than his 
colleague of the War Office, but the fact remains that the 
Senior Service is not allowed to pull its weight in the Cabinet. 

No marriage allowance for the Naval officer (though pro- 
vided for in the last Estimates), but the Army officer 
has it. (Quite right.) The retired Naval ofiicer had his 
pension stopped while serving during the War. —the retired 


— 

Army officer draws both if employed in peace or war, | (q 
right.) No free passage for the wife and child of the yy 
officer or man—the Army has it. (Quite right.) The ey 
and bars for naval engagements, approved and author, 
by His Majesty, were not issued to the Navy because y 
cost would be too great to grant the same to the Army, \ 
married quarters for Royal Navy. No medical treatin. 
for family. No education of children as provided by Ay 
No Medical Appeal Board for Navy, and yet not { 
per cent. of invalidings for consumption is admitted “ gy, 
butable *—if not “ attributable ” the victim, selected g; 
years earlier from the physical pick of the nation, is thy 
out to spread the disease in his poverty-stricken home be 
he wastes to death, because, and only because, such an App, 
Board is not favoured by the War Office. 

And yet Mr. Churchill says in his book on the War; 

“The unarmed and untrained Island Nation with no def 
but its Navy . .. had completed its task.” ; 


—I am, Sir, &e., MATELO 


AN ECHO OF THE GENEVA NAVAL 
CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sir,—In American naval circles it is believed that at | 
Geneva conference the British Admiralty stood out for | 
smaller guns, not only because they wanted a greater reduc 
in armament, but also because a 6-inch gun is the lary 
which can be mounted in an ocean liner or merchant ship 
In the event of war England could over-night increase | 
effective fleet by arming her large merchant service 4 
America could not maintain equality; but were criw 
mounted with 8-inch guns this new fleet would be of little 
Whether this theory be true I do not know ; but whenaz 
wishes to make an agreement it is as important that he uné 
stand the arguments of his opponent as that he judge t! 
truth. Certainly, too, it is difficult to believe that the exper 
who would by tradition * fortify the moon against a poss 
attack from Mars,” desired a policy more pacific than 
Lord Cecil from a simple love of peace.—I am, Sir, &e, 
A. C. CANDLER, 

1029 Yale College, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, 


THE REJECTED PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,— Many of us have much sympathy with those who oppo 
the new Prayer Book in the House of Commons, although 
should have voted against them. It should not be impos 
to agree upon a few extra rubrics to guard against evils wi 
we deplore not less than they. British good sense and ¢ 
temper may bring much advantage out of the present confus 

I should imagine, however, that the Bishops would ne 
be able to get any representative Church Assembly to agree 
alterations in the actual text of the services—even if th 
desired it. May we hope that during this quiet interval mw 
will study carefully the new Communion Service. Some fa 
also may well be borne in mind : 

1. The new Communion Service will be a very fine enr 
ment in itself. 

2. The use of more than one Liturgy is the practice in m 
Churches, and works extremely well. All the Eastern Ort 
dox Churches have two Liturgies ; some of the lesser Easte 
Churches have more than two ; the Scottish Episcopal Chu 
has two, and allows the use of an older form of the pres 
Seottish Liturgy, which makes three : the early Church l# 
un infinite number because the prayers were extempor 
though there was a general agreed pattern of the Service. 

3. The proposed new Liturgy follows the earlier pattern, 3” 
belongs to the non-Roman type. It is very like those oft 
Scottish Episcopal Church and the Protestant Episcop® 
Church of the United States; and in its consecration pray] 
closely reseinbles not only these, but that also recetl) 
produced by the Established Church of Scotland, which 
Presbyterian. 

4. Since it is really important that there should be s0! 
knowledge of this rather technical subject of the Communi 
Service, may I refer your readers to Mr. F. C, Eeles’ Pray? 
Book Revision and Reunion (Cambridge University 
1923)? There is also a short pamphlet explaining the lit’ 
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points from the scholar’s point of view, Does the New 


jeal 
, tebe (League of Loyalty and Order, 1-4 


Book Change Doctrine ? 
Burleigh Street, Strand). 
5. No one, I think, will wish to use the New Liturgy, when 
it is authorized, to the exclusion of the old. It will be popular 
with many, including a large number of Liberal Evangelicals ; 
but it is not a party Service ; and its main practical use at 
first will be to remove all excuse for that deforming of the 
Communion Service, both by omissions and interpolations, 
which has been deplorably common during the last fifty years. 
The Bishops wilt be able to require strict fidelity to the 
appointed forms.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy DEARMER. 
King's College, London. 


[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 

Sir.—I venture to think that, in your leading article on ** Parl- 
liament and the Prayer Book,” you rather misconceived the 
causes that led to the rejection of the Measure. Its advocates 
rested their case on expediency with a view to comprehensive- 
ness: its opponents based theirs on indisputable facts, and 
naturally had the best of the argument. In other words, 
Reservation and Indiscipline were the rocks on which the 
Deposited Book was wrecked. 

Your Parliamentary correspondent presented the truer 
impression. Whatever may have been thought of alterations 
in the Communion Service, prayers for the dead, and other 
possibly dubious innovations, the plain common sense of the 
House fastened on the concrete change of practice involved in 
the proposed legalization of the hitherto illegal Reservation of 
the Sacrament. The Archbishop of Canterbury confessed to 
initial misgivings about it: probably many of the Revisers 
felt them too; and certainly the great majority of Church 
people throughout the country fecl them still. Then as to 
discipline ; some 1,400 Anglican priests have already openly 
avowed their intention to ignore the rubrie (doubtless inspired 
by the said misgivings) designed specifically to safeguard the 
practice of Reservation against inherent abuses. How can it 
be held that the new Book will enable the Bishops to deal 
effectively with such recalcitrants ? And this is but 
instance. It is notorious that, in many of our churches, 
services are being conducted that have as little authority in 
the new as in the old Prayer Book. Disloyalty and dis- 
obedience which would not be tolerated in any other profession 
are allowed to go and unchecked. Indeed, the 
unedifying example of lawlessness set by many of the clergy, 
and the inability or the unwillingness of most of the Bishops to 
cope with it, have created profound and widespread distrust, 
not only among Church people but in the nation at large, and 
had more to do with the rejection of the Prayer Book Measure 
than you appear to recognize. 

To those in closer touch with what I may term average, as 
distinguished from ecclesiological, lay opinion, the action of 
the House of Commons was by no means the startling surprise 
that it was to those who based their expectations on the voting 
statistics of various clerical and clerically minded bodies. 
Many thoughtful Churchmen devoutly hope that the check 
may prove salutary in stemming the tide of that retrograde 
and unwholesome sacramentalism that has been permeating 
the Church of England during the past forty years.—-I am, 
Sir, &c., Rurat LAYMAN, 


one 


unheeded 


MUSIC FESTIVAL IN PRAGUE 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.|] 

Sir,—The opening lines of Mr. Basil Maine’s account of the 
above, in your issue of December 24th, are likely to create an 
entirely false impression concerning foreigners and British 
music. Iam by no means a young man. and I have lived all 
my life among Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans (some of 
them relatives by marriage with members of my own family), 
and I have never heard that any one among them had any 
prejudice against British music and musicians. 

It is a legend, largely created by that section of Britishers, 
who cannot speak a single foreign language properly, and 
whose travels on the Continent have been strictly limited to 
Messrs. Cook’s fortnightly tours. A perusal of the Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens, of Francois Joseph Fétis, will show 
that British musicians instrumentalists, and 
singers) of the past, who were above mediocrity, were always 
Welcomed on the Continent. George Onslow (the grandson 


ENGLISH 


(composers, 


ia 
a 


of Mr. Speaker Onslow} 
principal composer of 


was for nearly half a century the 


music in France, and his 
quartets and quintets are still performed in French provincial 
towns. John Field. the * Nocturne,” 
paved the way for a more widely known successor. the Franco- 
Polish Chopin. lived and died in Russia. There are at the 
present time ten cheap modern German Field's 
Nocturnes 


chamber 


inventor of the who 


editions of 
obtainable. 


Balfe was known as a composer of 
Italian and French operas before his successes in) England. 


G. A. Osborne was for a long time one of the most popular 


composers Of light pianoforte music in France. The published 
letters of Mendelssohn and the musical criticisnis of Schumann 
show that the compositions of Sterndale Bennett (now most 
unjustly neglected by his own countrvinen) were appreciated 
by these great Germans. The recently published biography 
of Arthur Sullivan (by his nephew. Mr. Herbert Sullivan. and 
Mr. Newman Flower) shows that Sullivan as a young man 
was hailed as a Dame Melba, in 
her charming Recollections, tells us that she found it 


difficult to obtain an engagement for a minor part in one of the 


‘colleague ~ by Rossini. 


more 


London Savoy productions than to be cast for the prima donna 
roles at the Paris Grand Opera. This Australian child of the 
British Empire was first recognized as a great singer by the 
Latin race, French That 
musician, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. tells us in his delightful 
Narrative that his earliest successes were * Made in Germany.” 


and Italians. respected) veteran 


Sir Edward Elgar has been for some member of the 
French Institute. 


warmly patronized by foreigners and their descendants. 


vears a 
Grand Opera in England has been always 
ana 
the Jewish people, who are a cultured musical race all over 
the world. If this ~ imported blood ~~ were more numerousls 
represented in this island, Grand Opera would be in a better 
financial position than it is now. 

stated 
rather weakened his cause of * Contemporary 


that Mr. Basil Maine 
Kneglish Musie ” 
of Welius 
‘imported blood ~ 


In conclusion, it may be 


when he reconmended the performance of works 
Both belong to the 
The first is the son of a German resident at Bradford, and the 
Sir, &C.. 


DE ‘TERNANT. 


and Goossens. section. 


other a son of a Belgian conductor. Tan. 
\NDREW 


36 Somerleyton Road, Brivion, SAW. 


FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrsavon.] 


SIR, 
dents drew a comparison between it and bull fighting, and it 


On the subject of fox-hunting ; one of your correspon- 


recalled an old hunting song to me that we often sang after 


“mess” fifty vears ago. ‘There was one verse that ran as 
follows : 
Bulls in yay Seville ' forth to slaughter. 
Nor dames in their rapture the spectacle shocks ; 
Better in England the chartes of each daughter, 
Nor dreads the fair damsel to follow the fox. 
Spain may delight in a sport more exciting, 
But instead of bull fighting we fatten the ox; 
Song shall declare a way, how to drive care away, 
Age and «ce spair away hunting the fox.’ 
IT have read recent correspondence in your paper, and I 


claim that no case has becn made against it (if we except the 
poisonous practice of * digging out,” for which there cannot 
be any excuse) unless we are prepared to abolish every form 
of sport (except greyhound racing. which is really only an 
excuse for betting). It is essentially a national sport, and 
ought to be the last to go, if we are quite sure that the fox 
gets fair play. But, does he? This is I am sure he 


thinks : 


what 


start. and [T ought not to be 
As it Is, 


and, since these 


them off, and | am °* 


Inter- 
L find the greatest 
infernal inotors 
headed " 


(1) I ought to be given a fair 
fered with when | have once got 
difficulty in getting away as a rule, 
have been invented, L cannot shake 


away. 


again and again. 

(2) There ought not to be so many of my special enemies brought 
against me. IL have counted up to 50, and after | have been running 
for a few miles they are all over the place, giving tongue, so that 
| cannot decide in which direction safety lies. If Lam allowed to 
have a voice in the matter | would suggest ten or twelve. 

(3) There ought to be distance that [ 
run before | am safe ; and, having made my point, | ought never to 
be interfered with. At present | may run eight, ten, or even twelve 
iriles, and still find my refuge stopped against me, and | do not 
think this is fair. 

(4) No assistanee of any kind ought to be given to my special 
* putting them off my scent.” I ought 


some recognized must 


enemies, if | can succeed in 
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to reap the benefit, and no excited two-footed enemy who may 
happen to see me ought to be allowed to make distracting noises to 
call attention to the fact. : 

(5) If these rules were faithfully kept, I would feel that I had 
been given a fair field and no favour, and on these conditions | am 
quite prepared to continue the game, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tut Litre Rep Rover. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.]} 
Sir,—-Many of your correspondents have written of hunting 
from what they consider may be the fox’s point of view, but 
no one yet has attempted to “ get inside the mind” of the 
fox as naively as did the author of the following description 
of a run, which I came across recently in the Cole MSS. in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 5810) :— 

* The Earl of Egmont hired Mr. Holworthy’s house [at Elsworth, 
Cambs] as a hunting seat, being a good fox-hunting country. 

Last Monday morning about 8 o'clock, Lord Egmont’s hounds 
threw off at Weavly Wood, and found immediately. They 
ran cover for about 10 minutes, when the fox was viewed away 
making for a wood called the Dewy, but being headed ere he got to 
it, he turned up for Hardwick Spinney, and leaving it at a small 
distance upon his right, proceeded endways for Toseland, through 
Toseland Goss, and skirted Toseland Wood. 

His point was Offord, but within half a mile of it he was headed 
again by a pack of beagles: a circumstance which seemed to put 
him in mind that Papworth earth should be explored, and though 
upwind, and distant sjx miles, he determined to try. Through 
Gravely Gap, and over that open country where not a twig presents 
itself to annoy a hound, he ventured gallantly; till summing up the 
distance he was from his object, and comparing it with that which 
the hounds were from theirs, he melancholy sunk the wind, and 
hastening to the River side, just opposite to Brampton, declared 
his failing vigour. 

There gently crawling on the bank, with difticulty reached the 
close of Colonel Clarke in Godmanchester, where to the joy of the 
sporting crew, and after a chace of 2 hrs 40 mins, with one check 
of 5 mins intervening, he breathed his last. February 9th, 1771.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. Bruce GARDNER. 

Rofant Cottage, Northwood, Middlesex. 


CURIOSITIES OF PRONUNCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—The difference between the spelling and the pronuncia- 
tion of Fowey which puzzles your correspondent, Mr. King, 
is an illustration of the fact that, often, what seems to be a 
corruption is actually a survival. 

In a quotation from Hals, which appears in Mr. Norway's 
Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall, and in earlier 
books, the name is spelt * Foy ” and ** Fowey ” in the same 
passage, the people being referred to as ‘“ Foyens.” In 
* The roll of the huge fleets of Kdward the third before Calice ” 
in Hakluyt (1589), the name appears as * Fowey.” with the 
marginal alternative of * or Foy.” A map of Cornwall made 
in 1630 and published in 1662, prepared from Norden’s 
Travills, shows the name of the town as ** Foye,’ the harbour 
* Foyehaven ” and a well at the source of the river * Foy 
Well.” A later map gives the name as “* Fowe,”’ the harbour 
being ** Fowey Haven,” Ina map of 1748 the names appear 
as * Fowy ” and “* Fowey Harbour,’—I am, Sir, &ce., 

FP, BAWDEN. 

8 Knowsley Road, Cressington Park, Liverpool, 


SUMMINGS UP 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir, —With reference to the epitaphs quoted in the corre- 
spondence column of your issue of January 7th, the following 
may be new to your readers :— 
* Here lies David Navrogod. 
Have mercy upon his soul oh God ! 


As he would have were he Lord God 
And Thou wert David Navrogod.”’ 


I am, Sir, &c., 
kK. R. Tomson, 
Royal Tank Corps Mess, Bovinston, Dorset. 


ROADSIDE SIGNS 


Cditor of the Specrsronr.] 


[To the 

Srr,— A recent correspondent drew attention in your columns 

to the distigurement of the countryside caused by roadside 
advertising placards. 

Among the worst offenders in this respect are hotel aud 


—— 


garage proprietors. Wherever one travels by English country 
roads, one meets within the last few miles of approach ,, 
town or village, hoardings telling one where to stay, or whe, 
to * fill up ” the car. 

If an understanding could be come to among motorists t) 
avoid, where alternatives exist, hotels and garages advertise 
in this unsightly way, the objectionable practice would ¢j 
out—particularly if the offending persons were made to reali, 
why their establishments were being cold-shouldered.—] am, 
Sir, &c., 

NELSON Rooke, 

Olliver, Richmoud, Yorkshire. 


A CHANGE OF DIET 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—Two friends of mine, mother and daughter, were jy 
the daily habit of feeding a robin with crumbs and othe 
morsels during the winter months. 
day they spread their offering upon the park seat which the 
usually occupy, whereupon the bird appeared, hopped roun 
the proffered food, but touched none of it. Tnstead, it busied 
itself in the grass and shortly flew on to the seat bearing 
a small worm in its beak. This it deposited among tly 
crumbs and then looked up at ifs former hostesses as if t 
say, ** Thanks, but I can cater for myself now. °—T am, Sir, &¢ 

Stratford-on-Avon. R. Tlupsoy, 


On a certain warm spring 


A BIOGRAPHY OF TIE 
KARL HALSBURY 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 
Sir,—A biography of the late Earl Halsbury. Lord Chancellor 
of England, is in course of preparation. ‘Th 
entrusted by the family to Mrs. Wilson-Fox (daughter of tl 
late Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P., formerly HA 
Postmaster-General), and she would 
anecdotes, or the loan of any sketches, letters, or other docu: 


LATE 


e avork has heen 


be grateful for any 


ments relating to the late Lord Halsbury, which vour reader 


‘an supply. Copies—not originals—of documents should |i 
sent in the first instance to Mrs. Wilson-Pox, 9 Priory Grove 


South Kensington, S.W., or to: 
JOAN CLARKSON, 


4 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, EC. 4, 


Poetry 
An Echo 


Dear one, dear one, who you are 

I shall not say, for I know not. 

The thousand beauties you have been 
My eyes have seen and have forgot. 

All the wisdom you have known 

And shared with me, and put aside, 
Even this attribute has gone. 

For something of your grace has died 
With every moment of our vears, 
Dying in birth of lovelicr 

Joys in joys and fears in fears. 

Love with you is change. Your love 
Is fire consuming in desire, 

A strange and dreadful power, a wild 
And startled eestasy, a pang 

Of opposites grown reconciled. 

You do not know your strength. You take, 
And take again, and bind, and break ; 
And lo! the shard of me that’s left 
Rings in your hands, both new and round, 
Whole as a sword again, a bell 

On which an ancient summons rang 
Once, and is vibrating still, 

Linking our lives with noose of sound, 
Deep echoes of an earlier name 

Sighed out at night in worlds remote, 
Sighed out with joy, subdued with shame, 
My ears have heard it, and forgot. 


RicuarD CHURCH, 
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Some Books 


Tux publishers of I Escape, Messrs. John Lane, accept 
responsibility for the apparent egotism of the title, which 
the author only accepted after strong protest. Captain 
J. H. Hardy, indeed, is as modest as he is brave. After a 
wonderful escape, he was twice wounded, received his pro- 
motion, the D.S.O. and the M.C., decorations which we all 
know were not easily won in 1917. fhe second wound 
involved the loss of his leg. ‘This book is in every way worthy 
to rank beside The Road to Endor and the other notable 
literature of escape, which is one of the most fascinating 
by-ways in the history of the Great War. The great skill 
with which Capt. Hardy forged his passport and the amazing 
distances he was able to cover in his various attempts, ending 
with the final successful journey from Leipsig to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, show him to be a man of remarkable powers of 
The style bears out the character of 
Doyle contributes a preface 


invention and energy. 
the man. Sir Arthur Conan 
and the price is 8s. 6d. 

‘* * * 

Dr. Paul Dahlke in his learned Buddhism and Its Place 
in the Mental Life of Mankind (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) deals 
with the constituents of actuality, dependence, simultaneous 
arising, rebirth, nirvana and cognate subjects, familiar only 
to students of the doctrine of the Awakened One. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in an interesting but difficult book 
is that on nutrition as a living experience. 

ok *“ ok * 

Three pamphlets of Messrs. Benn’s Sixpeuny Series deserve 
special mention. First is Mr. Hartley Withers’s Money. Not 
only does Mr. Withers succeed in making his subject clear, 
but he is fair also to the bimetallist and to the anti-gold- 
standard reformer, while controverting both these fallacies. 
Informed with a pretty wit and a real grasp of epigram 
(where epigram is useful), Mr. Withers may be said to be ina 
class by himself among financial writers in that what he 
says is both interesting to the man in the street and acceptable 
to the Bank of England. Mr. Spielmann’s Chemistry gives 
us a remarkably wide conspectus of a subject which covers 
almost every branch of human activity, and the chapters 
on the application of chemistry, its present trend and future 
direction, are particularly interesting. We agree that a 
training as a chemist involves an orderly and scientific habit 
of mind and a process of thinking of the utmost value to any 
young man in the modern world: even better is it than a 
legal training. 

* © “ a 


An exposition of Relativity without mathematics is an 
ambitious project which has often been attempted before, but 
we feel that Professor Rice succeeds where others have failed 
largely because he clears the ground thoroughly in his first 
five chapters and his interesting introduction. To us to-day 
it may be as difficult to remodel our theories of absolute 
space and time and revise our ideas of Euclidian geometry 
as it was to the men of Galileo's day to envisage the revolution 
of the earth. But it can and must be done and probably 
presents less difficulty to the Hexible minds of the young than 
it does to their elders. The children of 2000 A.D. may be 
prattling in the nursery about Michelson, Lorentz, undulatory 
hypotheses and frames of reference : if so they will be indebted 
in part to this excellent little treatise, which is also in Benn’s 
Sixpenny Series. 
* * * * 

Three timely books on winter sports are Lellers lo Young 
Winter Sportsmen (Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.), by Mr. Brian Lunn, 
whose father has done so much to popularize Switzerland ¢ 
Winter Sports Simplified, by Mr. H. G. Stokes (Thornton 
Butterworth, 5s.); and Brigadier-Gencral Wroughton’s Winter 
Sports Annual (Cecil Palmer, 1s.) The latter is, perhaps, 
the most expert of the guide books we receive. The author 
months of each year in Switzerland and 
Norway acquiring information on the spot,and, being a veteran 
ski-er himself, his advice may be very thoroughly trusted. 
Although Mr. Caulfield’s How to Ski and How Not to, is the 
classie on this difficult art, the instruction therein is rather 
detailed and complicated. For those who have not the 
patience to go to the root of the matter we can recommend 


spends several 


of the Week 


the works of Mr. Lunn and Mr, Stokes, both of which are clear 
and readable. Both have chapters on skating as well as 
ski-ing. If we had to choose between the two, our preference 
would go to the former. 

* * * * 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce (2. Lombard Strect, 
K.C’. 3) sends us an interesting booklet on The Mineral Wealth 
of Canada, which deserves the attention of a wider publie 
than that of the international investor. The greatest oppor- 
tunities in the modern world for a young man probably exist 
in our great Dominion, so close to the richest country in the 
world and so rich itself in both mineral and agriculturs! 
wealth. * Success in a marked degree will attend the efforts 
of many of those who, possessing adequate capital end the 
requisite experience, undertake exploration and develop mcnt 
in Canada.” We agree and would heartily commend this 
volume. Another publication of similar format consists of 
articles reprinted from the Morning Post and Financic! News 
by Professor R. R. Thompson, well known in University and 
financial circles in Montreal. 
booklet which deserves the attention of every ambitious 
boy and every wise parent who is looking for wider oppor- 
tunities for his son than those offered in Great Britain to-day. 
We may well ponder the fact that during the post-War years 
barely £20,000,000 has been raised for Canada in England, 
while the amount subscribed in the United States for develop- 
ment of the Dominion, in 1925 only, was £30,000,000. 


* * * * 


Canada and the Empire is a 


The Mysicrious Kundalini, by Dr. Vasant G. Rele (‘Tara- 
porevala, Bombay, Rs. 3 annas 8) is a curious little book 
which will be gibberish to those who have not studied the 
Tantrik system of philosophy, but which will interest those 
who have. 
does not agree with the author that the shakti with which 
the book deals can be located in the physical body as the 
however, he commends the Bombay physician's 
the little book, in spite 


There is a preface by Sir John Woodroffe, who 


Vagus nerve : 
industry and ingenuity. 
of its halting style, is the most serious contribution yet made 
by Western medical science towards an understanding of 


So do we: 


an important branch of Eastern learning. 
* * * * 

The Record published its centenary number last Thursday 
week. It is the oldest Church newspaper in England. Although 
we differ in our views we are one in our desire that peace and 
good order should prevail in the Church ; to this good end the 
Record has always worked, and we heartily congratulate it 
on its anniversary. 

* * * % 

Received too late for insertion in our article on December 
17th, on * Books that have Helped Well-known Men,” the 
following post card from H.H. the Aga Khan, who is one of 
the great chiefs of Islam, will interest our readers : ** The three 
books that most impressed me in youth and have had most 
influence on my life, were Hafiz’s Poems in Persian; Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; and Tolstoy's two 
novels, War and Peace and Anna Karenina, looked upon as 
really one general description of the first seventy-five years of 
the nineteenth century.” 

* * * * 

We welcome the issue of a new quarterly, published by 
Messrs. Philip Allan at 5s. 7'he Police Journal is well written 
and illustrated and contains Imperial information, 
also an interesting article on Jack Sheppard. 


much 


A New Political Competition 


Tu Editor offers two prizes of ten guineas each for the most 
practicable programme for the next Unionist Government. 
One prize will be given to women of under twenty-five years of 
age and the other to men of under twenty-five years. All 
contributions must be typed, marked ‘ Competition ~ in 
the left-hand top corner of the envelope, and no MSS. can be 
returned. The Competition closes on Monday, February 13th, 


General Knowledge Competition (see page 61). 
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The Sins and Splendours of Antdom 


The Guests of British Ants. By H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe. 
(Routledge. 18s.) 
The Ant People. By Hans Heinz Ewers. Translated from the 


German by C. H. Levy. (John Lane. 8s. Ga.) 


Mr. Donisruorve’s deeply interesting book both requires 
und deserves a more profound study than we can give it 
here. It is beautifully illustrated and represents many 
decades of learning and patient research. To the scientist 


it will prove invaluable and the layman also will find it of 


use in supplementing or confirming information he has 
ucquired from other sources: to him it will serve rather as 
xu work of reference than as a book to be read straight through. 

If we confine our attention chiefly to the more popular 
work reviewed below, it is only because Dr. Ewers has given 
us the more tractable material: otherwise no comparison 
is possible. Mr. Donisthorpe shuns fantasy and sticks to 
facts. Dr. Ewers does just the reverse; if he enlightens 
the general public he will probably shock the scientists. 
However, it is with the public we are concerned, and until 
lately few people outside myrmecological circles knew much 
about the life and daily labours of Antdom. It is a 
kingdom quite outside that of man: as Dr. Ewers 
justly observes, the ant is neither good to eat, nor beautiful 
to look at, nor even funny or useful —‘* for these reasons, 
man has taken little notice of ants, a condition that satisfies 
them very well,” since the interest of humanity in the creatures 
which it assumes to be made for its convenience is rarely 
pleasant for its object. Yet here are whole worlds of feminists, 
heroes, architects, slave-owners, parasites, conquerors, living 
out their social experiments on a scale in which we can study 
their results as a whole, with the same kind of comprehension 
(neither more nor less) that some colossal god might bring 
to our affairs if they came under his observation. Every new 
book about ants, provided it is at all accurate, should contain 
u moral for mankind. 

From hunters to shepherds to agriculturists, we may 
trace the evolution of the ants. Among them we may still 
lind primitive and warlike races, like the Bull-dog ants of 
Australia, which are an inch in length and can jump up as 
high as a man’s knee to sting him; pastoral peoples, who 
keep leaf-lice and other animals, milking them regularly 
tillers of the soil and and ants that ply the 
shuttle and distaff. * Only among men and ants.” says the 


harvesters ; 


author, “do we find a complete series of artistic powers. 
In Antdom we have spinners, carpenters, paper-makers, 
roofers, hunters, farmers, bakers, miners, herds, coopers, 
plasterers. mushroom-growers, tapestry-makers, gardeners, 
cutlers, nurses, governesses, sick-nurses, soldiers, scouts, 
guards ; there are professional slave-holders, thieves, robbers, 
loafers. Of course mankind has some others, but among 


the ants there are callings not known to man: for instance, 
the profession of the Living Door among the Carpenter ants, 
or the Living Cask among the Honey ants, both quite as 
strange to man as the Compulsory Regicide.” 

The Honey ants, who live in countries where droughts are 
frequent, have followed the great social rule of Antdom that 
mankmead is now adopting (division of labour) to such an 
extent that one class of worker has specialized on developing 
her stomach until it has grown so big that she can no longer 
move. She hangs, then, from the roof of her home, a mere 
bag of mead, a great communal crop-stomach, whose other 
organs have atrophied from disuse, until death releases her 
from her martyrdom and she falls to the floor. From carliest 
infaney she has been chosen for the sacrifice, she is fattened 
like a Moorish bride until the hour comes for her dedication. 
and is then led to the honey cellar and becomes a Living 
Cask, 

From time to time she lets a few drops pass from her public 
to her private stomach, but only just enough to keep her 

She has no business but a continuous clinging to the 
with her feet. which have by now become hooks, to 

arry the great weight of her casks. She clings thus, in order 
to ensure the scrupulous cleanliness that all ants insist upon. 
If the barrels rested on the ground, the cellarers would find 
difliculty in sweeping. As it is, they 


alive. 


rool 


are groomed daily. 


When an ant wants to feed, it goes down to the cellar and 


opens the mouth of the first cask it comes to and drinks its 
fill. Then the spigot closes. During the brief period of filling 
the process is reversed. The honey-gatherers bring the SWeet 
liquid home in their crops and pour it into the willingly opened 
bung-hole of the Living Casks. 

Every ant likes predigested food, and, strange as it may 
seem to us, the custom is to feed on the kisses of one’s sisty 
workers. ‘The ant gathers considerable food, but need 
very little for its own requirements : so little, that it is always 
hungry. Its national consciousness is so strong that it reckons 
itself in terms of the community. Only a portion of thy 
people go in search of food, while the others, with dutig 
highly specialized, attend to the housework. When one ¢ 
the workers comes home, another ant approaches her, touche 
her with her feelers, strokes her with her front legs and lids 
her. They lay tongue to tongue and accompany this friend) 
intercourse with tender strokes of feelers and_ legs. The 
feeder that comes home witha full crop is not content with feeding 
one, but passes from one to the other, distributing her gifts with 
a free hand. And even the others, which have been so tenderly 
fed, do not retain these gifts for themselves alone. They run 
to other hungry sisters and pour forth what they can span 
in kisses.” Here, then, is Socialism in excelsis. We not only 
mind our sister’s business, but attend to her digestion. . 

“ Humanitarian ” work is not neglected, and in eugenic 

and dietetics Antdom is several thousand years ahead of 
mankind, for it knows how to breed the type of creature that 
the State requires by a nice regulation of its early dict. “| 
have often observed wounded or ill ants,” says our author, 
“nursed back to health by their sisters. These ministrations 
may last for months. It is true that very severely wounded 
individuals are seldom nursed : those whose death is imminent 
are cast out of the nest. Just so the Spartans exposed their 
sickly children.” More remarkable still, he declares. that 
ants indulge in sport and games. Tle has seen them play 
with grains of wheat, or seeds, taking them away from on 
another, letting them roll, bringing them back. They hav 
boxing and wrestling matches. catching one another with ther 
mandibles, and trying all sorts of grips. “ It is easy to se 
that these contests are not in earnest. . There are crowds of 
onlookers, stroking the contestants with their feelers and 
forelegs, and trilling as they cheer. These games of strength,” 
he suggests, are chiefly indulged in by the housemaids of 
the nest. who find in them a means of getting the sunshine 
and fresh air denied them in the domestic round. On even 
more debatable ground Dr. Ewers does not fear to tread 
What is the real purpose of the great assemblages of the ant 
people ? For they do assemble. he declares. both out in the 
open and in the artificial nest. They gather together suddenly 
-—-* then sit still and quiet for many hours at a time. They 
do not talk to one another, they do not touch one another 
with their feelers. They move the hinder body slightly, a 
a dog wags his tail ; they wave their feelers hither and thither, 
very slowly. It is very striking, if you come to think of it, 
that there is no animal that works so continuously. with slight 
intervals for play. as the ant. What then are the workers about 
now—what is the purpose of their assembly? Are they 
consulting about something important to the State ? Are 
they praying, as men do in their churches ? Are they thanking 
their Creator that he made them the crown of the insect 
work! ?~* Here be thoughts that cannot fail to inculcate 
that humility before the works of God that the old theology) 
so signally failed to supply. Are we the lords of the Universe. 
or are there other creatures, suffering, striving. sinning and 
sometimes seeing the Light. for whom there is a redemption 
and a revelation, differing from ours only in degree ? 

If to err is human, it is also antly. There is a charming 
heetle (charming, that is, to the ants) whom they love s¢ 
fondly that they nurse her babies for her.“ This care of the 
beetle brood is valuable, except for a trifle. The ants aid 
their own brood, as well as the alien, bedding the larvae down 
in the earth in the pupal stage. If a larva has emerged, it 
is dug up and the pupa is dragged around, first to one chamber, 
then another” (to keep them at an temperature). 
* This is the best possible procedure for the ant pupae, but tt 
is not so good for the beetle pupac. These long to lie in the 
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— 
ground and not be bothered. On account of the over-loving 
“a bestowed on them, they perish oneafter the other. Only 
a few of the pupae survive to develop into bectles, and these 
the ones the ant-nurses have neglected to dig up.” If 
ever the Blood Red ants discover the flaw in their welfare 
work, it will be an ili day for them, for should all the young 
of the fatal Fringed Beetle survive. their civilization shall 
vo the way of Nine ehand Tyre. This beetle is an enchantress, 
- aureate locks seem to cast a spell upon the susceptible 


arc 


whose 
Sanguincae. The Blood Reds are of the higitest order of ants, 


and seem to have acquired some of the vices of an ancient 
vivilization. ‘They are prone to intoxicants, and in addition 
to its bewitching looks, the Fringed Beetle secretes a liquor 
that enthralls them. It possesses glands at various places 
in its body, the openings of which are marked by a hairy 
vrowth. From these pores it emits a thin, almost etheric 
liquid. which moistens the golden hair and has a most alluring 
fragrance for the ants. Thirst and desire seem to drive the 
Blood Reds mad, when these vampires come into their nest. 
They lose all reason, neglect their own children and the Mother 
Queen, coddle the Fringed Beetles and their brood, spend their 
days in fawning on their enchantresses and their nights in 
A strange change comes over the love-sick nest. 


appear, with feminine breasts indeed, but 


drunkenness. 
“ False females ~ 
the brains of workers, lazy, pale, cowardly creatures, unlike 
their onee-kingly race. The insatiable beetle larvae absorb 
the food which should go to their own babies, the doomed 
State grows weaker and weaker. Drink has been its undoing, 

Und dass hat mit thren Singen 

Die Lorelei getan ! 

The Fringed Beetle is not a murderer, but there is a Louse 
which is. This Louse is also a Lorelei with golden hair ; 
her victims are the Long-Necked ants. They follow the 
witch for the sake of the intoxicating draught she gives them. 
“One after another they gulp the rapturous liquid, one after 
the other they fall to the earth swooning with joy.” 
Cautiously then our blonde vampire creeps down, and, seizing 
the debauched ants as they slumber, sucks their blood. 

Of slave-owners, cattle-keepers, the Borgia Queens who 
rule by murder, and of the shock troops of the Amazons 
who stop to beautify themselves on the march to battle, 
we have not space to write. It is a tiny and terrible world 
into which we have glanced for a few moments, where crime 
and self-sacrifice, social reform arf tyranny, and a hundred 
other human problems are worked out with astonishing 
results. 

We would not, however, unreservedly commend Dr, 
Ewers’s book ; some of it is controversial and other parts are 
in poor taste, It has been carelessly translated and is full 
of Americanisms, yet in spite of this there is much in it that 


we may study with profit. F. Y-B. 
Poetic Violence 
The Complete Works of John Webster. New Text with 


Edited 
18s. each.) 


by F. L. Lucas. 


Commentary and Introductions. 
4 Vols. (Chatto and Windus. 
The Adventures of Five Hours. By Sir Samuel Tuke. Intro- 
duction by Montague Summers. (Holden. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell. Edited by 
Montague Summers. 5 Vols. (Fortune Press. £5 5s.) 
In the later Elizabethans there is an accent—more than an 
accent; a style of mind—more shocking in its savagery 
than any Grand Guignol or blood-mongering in the history 
ofdrama. It is shocking because it is sincere. Its sincerity 
is proved by its rich and fertile invention. No man who 
desired to startle an audience could be so lovingly at home 
asin these black waters of the soul. 

There are only seraps of information to tell us what sort 
of man John Webster was; but those scraps fit in well 
enough with his most famous works. They show us a 
character of tortured dignity and isolation; they go to 
prove that his melancholy is not accidental and assumed, 
but something after his own nature. We can take it, I 
think, that his bitterness is a unified interpretation of his 
Own experience. 

We can apply another test to see if his outlook was of a 
piece with himself. A true gloom of mind finds great 
subjects to oceupy it; and of all great subjects the fittest 


are Woman and Death. Buoyancy and cheerfulness take 
Love and Immortality in their stride—beliefs so natural te 
these moods that they admit of no argument; Love and 
Immortality are the substance of happy, spontaneous creation. 
There can be no creation at all without some foundation in 
these beliefs; but a gloomy mind revolves among them 
accusingly ; they should be true, they must be true, but look 
and see! made of unfaithfulness, greed and 
lust, violences, treacheries, and the slow or sudden poison 
of death. 

These are the fit births of thought for a real melancholy. 
An artificial gloom would shirk the question, and cynicism 
Webster was bitten by the same devil 

found 


The world is 


solves it too easily. 


Donne; he desire was ashes, because no 


No doubt he provoked his own experiences 
The world 


as John 
woman was true. 
by his own temperament, his own expectations. 
will return exactly this answer to a man who feels that life 
can never be perfect and absolute because in every moment 


of life we can see the encroachment of death. His whole 
experience will prove consistent with his temperament. 
Webster is consistent, certainly. Even when he is most 


lyrical the same undercurrent is in his verse: 

’ Survey our progresse from our birth, 
We are set, we grow. we turne to earth, 
Courts adieu, and all delights, 

All bewitching appetites ; 
Sweetest breath, and clearest ¢ ye, 
Like perfumes goe out and dye ; 
And consequently this is done, 


As shadowes wait upon the Sunne.” 


Here is a song sung by —of all people, a villainous moncy- 
lender ;_ but it is such a song as any character in Webster's 
plays might sing, for he sings it himself. 

It looks as though the Elizabethan heroism had over- 
reached itself, and turned sour in the mouths of later con- 
temporaries. A romantic heroisin demands a certain pertness 
in the face of death—and of woman; and those who cannot 
stomach that pertness will need a very tragic air to console 
themselves for their inadequacy to the heroic ideal. It was 
a male world; in its coarseness, in its explosiveness, in its 
chivalry, equally affirming the values of masculinity. A 
man bred up to its ideals, yet revolting from them, could 
hardly find another way of keeping his self-esteem than by 
an extreme sensitiveness to the horror of death-in-life, and 
lust-in-love. 

Mr. F. L. Lueas has done a very Jaborious and valuabk 
piece of work in his edition of Webster. At first it seems 
that he has rather over-commented his author; there are 

upon introductions and appendices upon 
appendices. But this is the first really authoritative and 
complete collected edition; in view of its importance, we 
have no ground to complain of its bulk and its slight air of 
pretentiousness. There has been very little criticism of 
Webster ; nineteenth-century litérateurs had an awful habit 
Elizabethan play- 


introductions 


of enthusiasm when contemplating an 
wright. They poured out such a stream of praise that the 
poet was almost drowned : his black head could sometimes 
be seen bobbing up and down in the ocean of his imputed 
grandeur; but form and feature were lost to view. Mr. 
Lucas is more measured ; even if his description of Webster - 
quality falls back too frequently upon ‘ thunderstorms ° 
and “lightning flashes,” he has taken a good, clear look at 
his man and noticed his proper singularities among his 
contemporaries. 

We jump to different atmosphere indeed in 
Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours. It is one of the first 
plays of the Restoration ; astonishing in its prophecies of 
the Augustan age; with an intricate plot very 
handled ;_ written in of epigrammati 
terseness ; totally lacking in the splendours and the imagin- 
ative height of the old drama. 

Samuel Pepys went to see it more than * The 
play, in one word,” he writes, “is the best, for the variety 
and continuance of the plot to the very end, that I ever 
saw, or think ever shall.’ It took all the savour out of 
Othello, More of Venice, “ which I ever heretofore esteemed 
a mighty good play, but having lately read The Adventures 
of the Five Houres, it seems a mean thing.” 

One thing it contained no hint of; the later Restoration 
looseness, Vivacity and colloquial freshness. It is a hard 


Sir Samucl 


cleverly 


**middle speech” 


once. 
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thing to persuade mankind that Thomas Shadwell is anything 
but a synonym for dullness ; Dryden fixed him so beautifully 
with this quality that to deny that Shadwell is dull is as 
absurd as denying that the earth is round. Though he was 
Poet Laureate, he was truly no poet; but in his comedies 
there is a larger and vivider picture of his times than any 
other playwright gave. He deserves this monumental 
edition of his works: lesser men have come by fair play 
and an honest appreciation a thousand times over, while 
Shadwell has been sunk under the unalterable verdict of a 
satire of genius. 

He comes to his own in the end; he issues to judgment 
in five vast volumes, surrounded by the vast erudition of 
the Rev. Montague Summers. ‘The learning of Mr. Summers 
is exhausting : at times it is rather indiscriminately applied. 
There is thus a double burden to be borne in reading the 
new edition ; there is a certain prolixity in Shadwell himself ; 
there is a certain wandering and intricate scholarship in his 
editor. But both tasks have their alleviations and rewards. 

Aan PorTER. 


Two Frank Lives 


Nuda Veritas. By Clare Sheridan. (Thornton Butterworth. 


21s.) 
Gamble with Life. 


25s.) 


My By the Earl of Rosslyn. (Cassell. 


Avrnovcu distinctly amusing, there is no doubt that Mrs, 
Sheridan's book leaves a nasty after-taste. The trouble 
with it, perhaps, is not that it is nuda veritas but that it is not 
quite frank enough. She should either tell the full story of 
her friendships with Kameneff, Trotsky, Chaplin (with whom 
she spent a week in a camp in California). or she should tell us 
less about them. She is a witty and vivacious woman : 
that. no doubt. is suflicient reason for M. Kameneff to have 
taken her to Russia to sculpt the Bolsheviks, for Lenin to 
have given her sittings. for Trotsky to have offered to take 
her to the front, for Signor Mussolini to have given her an 
interview. and for Mr. Chaplin to have gone camping with 
her: but, ungratefully perhaps, we feel that she has not told 
us cnough about the psychology of these people. 

Another quarrel we have with the author is that she is one 
of those révoltées who accept all the blessings and _ privileges 
of civilization and every ounce of the prestige that the power 
of Britain gives to those who are fortunate enough to be born 
under her flag, without— apparently--ever once admitting 
that she has any responsibility to her country or to the creed 
(convention, if you will) that has made England great. She 
says that her spiritual home was in Moscow. She lived there 
for a time, but came back to England after choosing a couple 
of extremely expensive furs presented to her by the Soviet 
Government from the loot taken from the aristocracy. On her 
return, she seems somewhat surprised that she was considered 
«a Bolshevik. Her Communistic principles, however, do not 
uppear to be more than skin-deep, for she accepts the pension 
of a widow whose husband has been killed in the War and is 
bringing up her children, she tells us, as ardent pacifists. 
There is, in short, throughout the book a tacit denial of the 
good old-fashioned theory that there are duties as well as 
rights in the social order. 

The best advice she appears to have received as regards the 
conduct of life was given her by two such different personali- 
ties as Signor Mussolini and Mr. H. G. Wells. ** Make your 
heart a desert,” said the former, looking at her sternly with 
eyes which Mrs. Sheridan calls epileptic (the great man may 
have been enraged by his interviewer). while the latter is 
reported as saving, * It is a pity vou are not educated, Clare.” 
Indeed, it is a pity. Here is a brilliant woman with talents 
that would have made ber famous in at least three walks of 
life, who somehow has not achieved the full success due to her 
in any one of them, and who is looked upon (to put it mildly) 
with disapproval by a not inconsiderable section of English 
people. Yet her faults, if we may presume to be at least half 
as frank as this very frank 2utobiography, are rather those of 
misdirected energy than deliberate perversity. Much of the 
hook is very amusing and some of it contains real wisdom. 
It is being widely read and deservedly so, for it gives a vivid 
picture of vivid people. Particularly successful is she in 


depicting the rackety “atmosphere” of the War years and of 
With energy and ability that are both exceptional. we 


ets 


ce 
hope that Mrs. Sheridan will leave some lasting mark on he 
time. 

Son of a charming and cultured man and inheriting soy, 
of his father’s poetic talents as well as much of his bonhomie 
Lord Rosslyn might have been a great man as well gs , 
popular one. He has failed, however, or so he tells us, an 
if by failure is meant a wreck of his domestic and finangjy 
affairs, we would be inclined to agree. But happiness j 
now his, we are assured, for we read that in his later yegp 
he has found the best thing of all, the love of a good woma 
compared to which the dissipation of a paltry £17,000 a Vear 
and even the ruin of his health by drinking too much por 
counts for nothing at all. In short, this record of a lit 
which if it has not been misspent has, at any rate, bem 
muddled, ends on a happy note. 

Racing, fishing, shooting, billiards, the stage and breakin 
the bank at Monte Carlo figure in Lord Rosslyn’s reminiscency 
and the delicate subjects of feminine beauty, and the bottk 
two things he has loved too well all his life, are not neglected 
Quite frankly and simply the author tells us that he ha 
always loved women for their beauty. He is not alone ji 
that, and he has had to pay the price of seeing only skip. 
deep. His second marriage ended with a dreadful scene 4 
Trouville, when his jealous wife came home late from thy 
Casino and hit him twice in the eye. “ Whilst trying t 
hold her wrist, she screamed the harbour down, peop 
coming from neighbouring ships till I got her to her cabin; 
After the divorce she married an Italian prince, who turne 
out to be a bigamist and a maker of macaroni. 

The present reviewer admits that he would not hay 
persevered with Lord Rosslyn’s volume except as a profes. _ 
sional duty, for a good deal of it is about Victorian worthie | 
of the Turf or Stage in whom he has little interest, yet by 
feels that the book has a moral—a moral that can be found 
between the lines on almost every page. It is the very oli 
sone that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do 
Also if you drink a quart of champagne and a quart of por 
daily, or even often when young, you will live to rue th 
day. But you may have a good time while your healt! 
and money lasts. Lord Rosslyn did. 


League Literature 


The Economic Consequences of the League. 
Salter and others. (Europa Publishing Co. 


By Sir Arthur 
12s. 6d.) 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery. International Labow 
Oftice Report, Series D, No. 17. (Geneva and London 
P. S. King and Son. 2s. 6d.) 


Declaration Concerning the Schools of Britain and the Peace 
of the World. (The League of Nations Union. 2d.) 
Tue intensely important work of the Council and Assemb)) 
of the League of Nations performed last year must nol 
be allowed to throw completely into the shade other gool 
work done at Geneva under less limelight. During las! 
year we tried to point out the importance of the World 
Economic Conference and the preparatory work done for il 
by the International Chamber of Commerce. The Conference 
was as much a child of the League as the Brussels Conferenet 
of 1920, to which most of us look back with appreciation and 
thankfulness. It presented its Report last June to the Council 
of the League, who received it favourably, and since then 
many of the governments of Europe have, in different degrees, 
been committing themselves to its principles. The Council ” 
appointed its Economic Committee which sat in December | 
to work upon the Report. Those who have not studied that 
Report in other forms have now a further opportunity in 
the volume which Sir Arthur Salter calls The Economit 
Consequences of the League. The Report, with other official 
matter from Geneva, is printed in full in the appendices, 
and two-thirds of the book consist of contributions, explanatory 
or argumentative, upon the subjects of the Report ; and they 
are all worth reading. Except for one brief essay by Mrs 
Wootton, which is rather cold and hide mort 
laboriously than suecessfully a slightly carping spirit, all 
of them are enthusiastic, and seem to us to show a sound 
realization of modern conditions. Besides Sir Arthur, Mr 
Layton and Sir Campbell Rhodes (for India), more than a dozen 
foreign experts make translated contributions. They write 
of the Report as a new Magna Carta, and so it might well 
be for Europe if the peoples will press or support their govern- 
ments along its lines ef progress. It inculeates * freer trade” 


seems to 
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“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM ” 


HOW 


HOUSANDS of men and women are held back in 


life because they are afraid. 
They are 


They have lost con- 
fidence m themselves. afraid of something, 
they don’t exactly know what. 
Sometimes they fear the effect 


Sometimes they are 
afraid of the Future. 
of being thrown up against some stronger and more 
vital personality than themselves. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the consequences of Action, even if it is only 
the action of opening the door of their employer's room 


or of ringing someone up on the telephone. 


they are hag-ridden by strange, irrational 
which haunt them, interfere with 
But there 


is no reason why they should go on being in this state. 


Sometimes 
fears and Phobias ” 
their work and make their lives miserable. 
These fears can be killed by Pelmanism, as the following 
letter from a Clergyman shows: 

‘Three 
p 


Pelmaisi 


vears ayo I completed a course oj 


horrible neurasthenic state of 1d 


rif began il a 





years’ standing, with an impaired Will, an impaired 
Wemory, ulter lack of Self-Confidence and full of 
Fears. 

{ter a few weeks of the Course I was told 
(by s One ignorant if my laking it) that J looked 


Certainly the benefits 
/ finished the 


a clear and calmer mind; a restored 


brighter and more alert 
arew and still show themselves 
Course wut! 
Memory of good capacity; a stronger Will and such 
Confidence that 1 have 


take, duties and responsibilities 


underlaken, and do under 


] 


. — ) | re 
Such as would Have 


been quite unpossible a few years ago. 


‘The latest evidence of the benefits received is 
that 1 crossed to Belgium this year by the Dover 


l 

Ostend route I) 
when Ic 
for 21 years, 


; : ata 
I look on the voyage as the greatest victory 


is may appear to be a trifle, but 
msider that the idea of being on a ship has, 
been the cause of innumerable night 
mares, 
of my life. This fear is dead—killed by Pelimanism. 

“T certainly got my money's worth and a bit over, 
and look back with pleasure to the work of the 
Course, and the co 


the Staff.” 


uriesy 1 received at the hands of 
(C.B 30,206 ) 


Pelmanism banishes such irrational and injurious 


ie is 
fears as these as though they had never been. It 


makes you sure of yourself and of your own scienti 
heally-trained and consciously-directed powers. It gives 
you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which wins the 


confidence of others, and enables you to make your 


presence felt in the world and to get ahead when, without 
It, you 


would have fallen behind. “Since taking up 


> : 99 ° . ae 
Pelmanism,” writes a School Teacher, “I have become 
less fearful, and, as a result, have gained a greater 
confidence in my own self and capabilities.” This has 


* This 


Pelman- 


} developed Self-Confidence was put to a severe test” 


(she writes) “in the interview which resulted in my 


securing my promotion to a Headship from several 


candidates interviewed.” 


A CLERGYMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST 





NERVE 


A Pusiness Man writes: “1 have greatly improved 
my mind and memory. I have no fears now; they 
have all disappeared. Wy rather timid disposition 
has become a resolved, determined disposition. My 
capacity for work is far greater than that of a year 
ago.” 

A Teacher writes: “1 have more Self-Confidence 
and am not so subject to fits of Depression.” 

A Nurse writes: “1 have a much brighter outlook 
on life, and have to a large extent regained poise 
of mind and body. No matter how tired or dismal 
/ may feel on wakening, before I am half-way 


through the exercises 1 feel quite cheerful and 
ready for anything,” 
A large number of similar letters from men and 


women engaged in various professions and occupations 
have been received. 

Pelmanism has already been adopted by over 500,000 
is gained, the results, 
tested, 


sonal training 


people. \s 
directly 


new experience 1s 


they have been thoroughly are imeor- 


porated in the imdividual, pet which is 


given to every Velman student. Thus readers, by 


the 
utilise for their own personal advantage the results of 


enrolling for revised Pelman Course, are able to 


the latest Psychological research, and (under the expert 
Pelman Institute) to 


apply recognised Psychological principles to the solution 


direction cf the instructors of the 


of their own personal difficultics in Professional, Busi- 
ness, and Social Life. 

As the Spectator, in an interesting review of 
Pelmanism, has said, “It is admirably suited for in- 


and giving mental alert- 
The 


and during this time 


creasing efficiency in busines 

ness in all the pursuits of life. Institute has been 
established for twenty-five years, 
the 


Course to keep pace with the 


Directors have been adapting and improving the 


recent advances of the 


science of Psychology. It is thus very soundly based, 


and it can be apphed in principle to every type of 
profession.” 


The 


interesting book entitled 7he / ficient 


revised Pelman Course is fully explained in an 
Vind. This book 


Mind-Wandering, 


Forgetfulness, Depression, Timidity, Lack of Confidence 


shows how Pelmanism — banishes 


develops in their place 


CONCENTRA 


and Indecision, and how it 
OBSERVATION, INITIATIVE, 
TION, SELF-CONFIDENCE, ORGANISING 
POWER, RESOURCEFULNESS, BUSINESS 
ACUMEN, A GOOD MEMORY, THE POWER OF 
THINKING CONSTRUCTIVELY AND CREA 
TIVELY, and other equally valuable qualities. As a 
result of developing these qualities thousands of men 
and women have improved their positions in life, and 
difficulties which formerly 
threatened to overwhelm them. The Pelman 
will be pleased to send a free copy of The Efficient Mind 


have been able to overcom« 
Institute 


to any reader of the Spectatur who writes for it to-day 
to the Secretary, The Pelman Institute, 96 Pelnan 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C, 1. 


} . J 4 
Readers who can call at the Tusiitule will be cordially 


welcomed The Chief Consullant will be delighted 





to have a talk with then, and no fee will be charged 
jé - I 13 1 ¢ 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS JCtL 


BY EDWARD ANTON 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 
He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he 
talked too much. I was itching to unfold my evening 
paper, but courtesy forbade. 
Presently, however, I began_ to listen attentively in 
spite of myself. He was giving me an account of a 
remarkable incident which had come within his ken. I 
could not help being struck by the vividness of his de- 
scription and the clearness with which he told his story. 
I listened more critically, and when he had concluded 


1 said :— 

‘Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for 
magazines, or anything of that kind?” 

“ Never,” said he, “but I’ve often felt inclined to 
try. 


‘He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupa- 
tion, he should set himself to earn something by exploit- 
ing his talents of narrative and description. 

| don’t know whether he will take my advice. 
like to have introduced him to my friend Mr. 
Pemberton, than’whom no man has done more to * 
out” latent journalistic talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young men and women 
there are with similarly neglected abilities. A_ little 
training, a little experience, and I pledge my reputation 
that my travelling companion could have ensured a steady 
income from writing. I hate to exaggerate, but the 
fellow was a born journalist if ever there was one—and 
he did not realize it. 


IT would 
Max 
bring 


Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man fronr 


“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities, There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us thart we suspect. It is lamentable 
that anyone should plod on year after year in a groove 
without trying, at least, to see if he cannot achieve some- 
thing that is individual and unique. 

1 have never recommended a man to discard his 
vocation for literary work; not until he has proved his 
powers in that direction, at all events. But I have per- 
suaded a score or more to take up writing as a hobby, 
and in the majority of cases my advice has resulted in 
unlooked-for success. 

The Ever-open Door 

The literary door is an ever-open door; the widest 
open door in any profession, The man or woman who 
has something interesting to say or a real story to tell 
can, with proper training, always find a market—and 
literary work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story writing. It never 
palls, because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You 
can indulge yourself in it when vou are in the mood; 
you can leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is 
not controlled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
here is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is 
not to be attained in any other profession. The un- 
attached contributor who is able to give editors what 
they want may organize his time just as it pleases him 
best. 

| know a young man who is writing three short articles each 


week. ‘Two of these articles are for good provincial news- 
papers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend writes 
these three short articles before breakfast. Sometimes he writes 


them in the afternoon—or occasionally late at night. However, 
the point is that it seldom takes more than three- -quarters of an 
wea to write any one of them. This young man is earning 
nearly four hundred pounds a year in this way. 


Literary work has never been more than a side issue with 
me, but | have frequently made as much in that way as would 
represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, there have 
been years when my “spare-time hobby” has brought me in 
twice 2s much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically 

mmc! il). 
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FRNALIST 


yather th 


* Tariffs 

t it is) 

There are so many une xplored regions in our normal ey, pu atiot 
day life; so many facets of human existence that remain, wemne 
illuminated ; so many interesting little odds and ends that » pride in 


Waiting to be exploited by the quick brains of skilful free» for this ¢ 
journalists. 


Demand for Short Articles 


advocacy 


jnterferen 
Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for brig the world 
little articles that deal with items of news or generally interest ghouldere« 
topics; thousands of such articles are published each week; med 
London alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no less gry a= 
Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and gq, Writes: 
plexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a gm and indu 
number of young writers by pointing out how real are any “GT 
chances, both in London and the Provinces. soley br 
The Free-Lance Course which the London School Pip, and 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s _ peryp vn oll pi 
direction) represents to my mind, the ideal training for natural v' 


to produc 
products 
the great 
flow of ¢ 
United St 
jn Britain 
without : 
writes We 
He warns 
way in I 
for whom 


unattached journalist. 

That is my firm opinion. Add to this the fact that the Les 
comprising ‘the Course are the work of some of our lead 
writers, such as the late Sir —" Robertson Nicoll, § 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop, » 
Mr. Pett Kidge, and [ think the School requires no furt 
commendation. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that write 
trained by the London School of Journalism are sco 
successes all along the line; their work ee by the fm 
most newspapers and journals of the day. | fancy (from, 
own experience) that these fortunate writers would hy 
had to wait much longer for their success had they not enj 


the benefit of Mr. Max Pemberton’s guidance and advice. so by 
There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to prodg sugat-bee 
right away without instruction the stuff for which editors y We ha 


pay. Why should it be supposed that such a 
art as that of writing for the 
novice without instruction? 
has cost some 
appointment. 


highly develo 
Press can he practised by 4 
The delusion is hard to kill, and 
promising writers many years of failure and & 

Even the diamond needs shaping and polishig 


Report « 
dry but | 
Jation on 
out as t 


before its intrinsic beauties are made apparent. elsewhere 
For that reason, and because every journalist I have kn operation 

agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to le fay, no 

journalist—i! you wish to discipline your abilitics and gifts) “® 


paid wor 
by giving 


a practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening failure a 
disappointment—iram for your profession. 


"j 7. —_ able live 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM.“ 
Founded under the direct patronage of the late LOK machiner 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. ' productic 
PEMBERTON. 
PATRONS: Baccus 
The Rt. Hon. the Viscounr Burnuam. The Rt. Hon. the Le , oe 
Beaversrook, The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Rippet. The Rt. H cage | 
the Lorp Darzier. Sir Georce Svurron, Bt. Str Wit) the prop 
Berry, Bt. Str ArtHUuR Quitter-Coucnu, M.A., Litt.D. Sand aim: 
CHARLES StarMer. Ceci Harmswortu, Esq., M.P.  NEWME Jogsons 
Flower, Esq lil 
The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LAN child : 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROS peaagieena 


they are 
the facts 
of the ne 
ideal for 
go down 
the aims 
best way 
and seek 
may avo 


WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented wht 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirelys 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelis 
The School has enjoyed remarkable successes, Its _stude 

have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures 

all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives 2 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also adyis 
its students m the disposal of their work. 


Mr. Max Pemberton has the pleasure to announce that 
annual cash prize of £25 for the best Short Story submitted 
a first-year student of the School has been awarded to 








Miss Jessie Stevens, 
Longville, Cheltenham, Glos. E 
This prize is open for competition cach year among . 
students of the School, and full particulars are given in t — 


prospectus, which will be sent free on application. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would® Mr. Jou 
students as to the particular course of study in which th!’ Harrow 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if F United s 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 4 
opinion can be based. in the ni 

establish 


Special Prizes in addition to the above are awarded annual! 


to new students. America 
Ries ee" aR ete EP oR ee : / of Mr. B 

A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post iree q 50 thi 
application to :- somethit 


. 
The Prospectus Dept., p He ha 
The London School of Journalism, Benn ev 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C.!' he seem: 
Telephone; 4574 Museum, 1| and to 
[ Apyt 
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— 
rather than Free Trade as we know it. The principle of 
+ Tariffs for Revenue only” is not specifically mentioned, 
put it is in our opinion the most authoritative general con- 
demnation of Protection ever produced. The Spectator takes 
pride in its advocacy of Free r'rade as the sound policy 
for this country and the Empire. Here is a bigger, broader 
acy of liberty, of freedom from tariffs and Governmental 
interference for the commerce and industry of Europe and 
the world. Agriculture, which been a cold- 
shouldered step-sister where commerce aud industry are 
roncerned, is put in her proper place by the Report and these 
writers. What is said of the interdependence of agriculture 
and industry is far more profound than her treatment in 
any “Green Book ” which insinuates into its superficial 
policy bribery of the ill-paid rather than sound economic 
help, and State control by officials rather than a healthy, 
natural vigour. We see proofs of how production or capacity 
to produce have increased, and yet the liberty to enjoy the 
products is hampered ; and of all the hindrances tariffs are 
the greatest, though not the only ones, checking the natural 
flow of capital, labour, and goods. In the highly protected 
United States agriculture is in at least as bad a plight as it is 
jn Britain, and the American contributor writes of the Report 
without a sign of discord. The Danish ex-Foreign Minister 
writes words that should be taken to heart in this country. 
He warns nations like his own and ours, which have led the 
way in Free Trade, of their responsibility to encourage others 


advo 


has so often 


for whom a reversal of policy will be hard. We shall not do 
so by “safeguarding” our industries or by subsidizing 


sugar-beet. 

We have also received the International 
Report on Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery, a somewhat 
dry but useful work. It gives a history and details of legis- 
Jation on the subject. The British Empire certainly comes 
out as the pioneer. There is much well-meant legislation 
elsewhere, but there are countries where we doubt the effective 
operation of the law. Such State interference has come to 
stay, no doubt. It has certainly benefited many under- 
paid workers, but it hasalso brought sharp hardship to others 
by giving the coup de grace to dying trades, or taking a miser- 
able livelihood from workers in industries, in 
most of which hand-work was competing wretchedly with 
machinery, or was threatened by more economic methods of 
production. 

Lastly, we would take the opportunity of drawing the 
attention of all engaged in education to a pamphlet of the 
league of Nations Union, which will impress them with 
the propriety of introducing the League's existence, origin 
and aims into the teaching of history, geography, and other 
It is very sound so far as it goes. For ourselves we 
should not be ashamed to go further in advising teachers of 
children, who are so ready to say or to think, ** Why ?* when 
they are told what they ought to study. It is right to teach 
the facts of the League : it is quite legitimate to urge a dread 
of the next world-war, though fear is not a very stimulating 
ideal for inexperienced youth. We would like teachers to 
go down to the real, permanent, and inspiring basis on which 
the aims of the League must rest, namely, that it offers the 
best way of putting into practice the duty of loving humanity 
and seeking peace, a duty that no Christian country or child 
may avoid, 


Labour Office's 


* sweated ~ 


lessons. 


From Harrow to Princeton 


Columbus By John <A. Benn. (Ernest 


Benn. 


Undergraduate. 
6s.) 


| Mr. Joun Benn, son of the well-known publisher, when he left 
| Harrow proceeded to the University of Princeton in the 


United States instead of to Oxford or Cambridge. As a scheme 
in the nature of an inverted Rhodes scholarship has now been 


| ¢stablished, by which several English students can go to 


American Universities, it is interesting to hear of the experiences 
of Mr. Benn, who, since he went in 1922, may be regarded as 
something of a pioneer in the movement. 


He has written a clear little book on his experiences. Mr. 


Benn evidently enjoyed himself very much indeed in Americ 


‘pias 


he seems to have had a natural taste for everything American, 
and to have appreciated to the full all the curious, and to us 
hovel. practices of American Universities. He has an informa- 


tive chapter, for example, on “the freshman,” and the 
experiences which await the first-year undergraduates at ar 
American University. He makes us understand the system, so 
different from our own, by which the University is split up, 
not into colleges containing men of each grade of seniority, 
but into classes each exclusively composed of contemporaries. 
There is a 1925, a 1926, a 1927 class, each of which hangs 
together in the University. Elaborate preparations are made 
for what is called ** hazing ~ the freshman class. This consists, 
Mr. Benn tells us, of this kind of activity :— 


‘The chief event of freshman initiation, however, was the 
* Flour Picture.’ This was announced to take place one Monday 
afternoon at the beginning of term, and we were warned to wear 
old clothes. Following a meeting of the we marched in 
procession to the place announced. As we got near, the bombard- 
ment by our seniors started, and we rushed on the steps of the 
building where the photograph was to be taken. Flour and water 
formed the bulk of the ammunition, but eggs and treacle as well 
helped to liven things up! Meanwhile, a fearful scrum took place 
round the steps, and we all fought to get nearer the back, to escape 
the first line of fire. A hose directed on us from the roof added 
to the excitement. Since flour and water are the principal 
ingredients of paste, we were in a dreadful mess after twenty minutes’ 
bombardment. Finally we were formed into a group and photo- 
graphed. The‘ Flour Picture’ is one of my cherished possessions ; 
but my regret is that I did not return for asecond year at Princeton, 
and so missed my chance to help in the initiation of the succeeding 
class. It took some time to remove all traces of the afternoon, 
and my clothes were only fit for the dustbin.” 


class, 


Mr. Benn devotes another chapter to the important subject 
of American football, which he tells us looms very large in the 
life of an American University. ** To say the least,” Mr. Benn 
writes, ‘the attitude towards the game expressed by the 
undergraduate journal was puzzling to my English notions. 
* Non-attendance at the mass meeting to-night on the part of 
an individual,’ it stated, * may be taken, ipso facto, as proof 
that that individual has no interest whatever in the outcome 
of the game on Saturday.” No student would dare, it seems, 
to ignore this admonition, and the assembled students at the 
football matches must indeed be a remarkable sight. 1 
shall never forget a first impression of 50,000 people, shouting 
themselves hoarse to the order of * Cheer-leaders,’ and then 
dancing round the football field in wild procession at the end 
of the game. The various cheers, peculiar to each University, 
are indicated by names suggestive of their character. Thus 
the Princeton leaders—as many as half a dozen being in action 
at once during an important game—call out through their 
megaphones : * One “ Locomotive’ for Princeton’: and the 
spectators respond, * Hooray! “Ray! “Ray! Tiger! Tiger! 
Tiger! Sis! Sis! Sis! Boom! Boom! Ah! Princeton! 
Princeton ! Princeton !° However, Mr. Benn appeared to 
enjoy the football matches also. 


But Mr. Benn does not neglect the academic side 
of the University’s activities. He writes informatively on 
the systems of study and their contrast with English 
methods. He also has a good section on the workaday 
democratic character of most of the American colleges, 
even of Princeton itself, where many of the under- 


graduates live by working in their vacations and some by 
working in their spare time during term, as journalists, 
cabmen, and even waiters. It is this sturdy determination 
of American youth to earn its own living and to succeed by its 
own efforts, so like the younger England of the Elizabethans, 
which we need to remember in our own country to-day. Are 
we growing * soft and conventional ? We do not think so, 
but we feel that a breath of that strenuous spirit so noticeable 
at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale might blow with advantage 
through our older Universities. We recommend the book as 
giving a clear and critical impression of what life in an American 
University is really like, 
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Fiction 
Eternal Woman 


Adam and Eve. By John Erskine. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Beating Wings. By Robert W. Chambers. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) 
The Earthen Lot. By Bradda Field. (Constable. 7s. Gd.) 

William Cook : Antique Dealer. By Richard Keverne.  (Con- 


7s. Gd.) 

Iv is not enough to say that Mr. Erskine takes liberties with 
his texts; he gives them hardly a passing glance: he takes 
4a name, an incident, a moral, and hurries away at his own 
sweet will. Some of his readers will be uneasy to see legends 
and myths of poetic beauty treated in so cavalier a fashion ; 
but there is precedent in Anatole France, and there are 
readers who will be attracted by the same gentle impertinence 
that offends others. 

We meet Adam new-born and full-grown, in possession 
of all his faculties but strange to the world. Tle has still 
to find out that if he puts his hand into a thorn bush it will 
jump and bite him, if he treads on a wet stone in a brook 
the floor will rise and hit him and cover him with water. 
Ile explores his surroundings in a kind of solemn and childlike 
astonishment, cataloguing his experiences and making them 
fit into a theory of the universe. But Lilith is a creature 
of an entirely different nature. She is born with experience, 
or at least with a common-sense insight into life which has 
no need of ponderous theorizing. She 
everything with serenity, not bothering in the least whether 
it ovght to be so, but adapting herself very quickly to what 
She is a mystery to Adam through 


stable. 


masculine takes 


she finds in the world. 
her self-sufficiency, her large and tranquil happiness; and 
he responds with admiration and affection, He thinks there 
is nothing more wonderful in the world than Lilith, unless 
it is Adam. 

So they seem made 
Adain with until 
slender, incapable and romantic young lady, who faints on 
the slightest: provocation and is always very helpless and 
pathetic, comes along: and Adam, without knowing how 
he has done it, finds himscif married to her, hunting and 
chopping wood, building a house and rebuilding it because it 
wase't at all to the young lady's liking, always doing wrong 
and always repenting of he doesn’t even know what. AIL he 
knows is that Eve has infinitely more refinement than Lilith 
and is meant to guide him to spiritual heights, the restraint 


for each other and 
Until a pale, 


as if they were 


vlows conteatedness, 


of his passion and the ideals of domesticity. 

Mr. Krskine’s young 
Whole book is a piece of modern persiflage and irony. He 
does not look upon the problem of “ the emergent sex” 
with anything like the seriousness and naiveté of Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers. The heroine of Beating Wings is a little New 
York ragamulflin who turns out to have a genius for sculpture. 
She is rather minx-like herself; but we feel that Mr. Chambers 
is all in arms to defend the Modern Girl for her iconoclastic 


Eve is a very modern minx; the 


habits of smoking cigarettes and making her own living ; 
he shows that the heart is the same underneath these violent 
assertions of independence, and that true love will win out 
in the end. The best part of the book is the description 
of New York and its multifarious life : 
always to be giving novelists fresh opportunities for explora- 
million-fold 


this cosmopolis seems 


tion, and no one could hope to exhaust its 
varicty. 


The Eavrihen Lot is delicate and coimpticated where Beating 


Wings is erude and flamboyant. Miss @ield has a great 
talent for minute observation and sympathetic insights. 


Her story follows the life of Victoria Tresidder from her 
birth to the final erisis of her unhappy marriage : 
might be gathered from the title, it is all a little gloomy and 
disheartening. But Miss Field does not make the mistake 
Mr. Chambers makes : she is not deluded into thinking that 
the world is deluged with geniuses, and that it is suflicient 
for a novelist to mention that his characters paint or play 
the piano for us to accept them straight away as demi-gods. 
She draws a gallery of very real characters, and at times 
touches a singular pathos. The old Admiral, Victoria’s 
erandfather, is perhaps her chief triumph in portraiture. 
The well-meaning fussiness of his daughters when his second 

wife runs away is admirably shown. 
At dinner they tried to distract his thoughts by a gentle trickle 


and, as 


— 
of harmless conversation. With some obscure notion that | 
special mark of attention would have a comforting effect, Sonh 
ordered his soup to be served in a special porringer reserved | 
illness. Pathetically he spooned the soup out of the deep lit, 
bowl, tilting it sideways by the handle. * Why do I have to den 
my soup out of this %—vou and Verena have ordinary plates 
Sophy answered soothingly : * We thought it would be Nicer 
you to have it in a basin to-night. Accepting the evasion 1 
stirred his spoon absently round and round in the dregs; maki, 
a monotonous grating sound.” n 


But Miss Field has attempted too much when she. trie, 
give pictures of the change of the times— from Queen Victog 
through Edward, to George. The novel becomes jerky 
overcompressed., , 


It is something of a relief to turn to a tale of mysteries y 
crimes, a well-made and modest shocker like Mr. Kevery 
The modern young lady crops up in his pages, too; | 
she is incidental only, and it is the plot which mostly matte 
There is a detective of more than usual humanity ; and{ 
course of true love runs rockily to its happy consummati 


A, P. 


GOLDEN RAIN. By Owen Rutter. (T. Fisher Uny 
is. 6d.) —Mr. Rutter gives a spirited account of th 
rebellion of a dispossessed chieftain, Pangeran Jeludin—t! 
is only half his name —in Borneo about twenty vears a 
We have here an exciting series of adventures and a sy mpathe| 
portrait of Jeludin. The head-hunting propensities of {| 
inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula and of Borneo are deserily 
in great and rather revolting detail, and the book on the wh 
is a good specimen of what may be called the Angio-Indi 
tvpe of novel. It must be confesscd, however, that ti 
heroine, Noreen, is exasperating : the harm she does by | 
wilfulness and lawless behaviour is incalculable. In faet, by 
for her Jeludin might have settled down as a conscientiy 
Government servant under the diplomatic manipulations 
Mr. Huntley, the British Resident, who narrates the stor 
The réle of villain of the piece is ably filled by Jeludi 
wife, Davang, who, being the niece of a neighbouring Sulta 
suffers from the pompositv and arrogance so_ difficult | 
avoid by persons of royal birth. In its own way the stor 
makes interesting reading. . 


Current Literature 


THE CULT OF SANTIAGO. By the Rev. James S. Sto 
D.D. (Longmans. 15s.) The conversion of St. James, t 
fisherman of Galilee, into that * Padron y Capitan Gener 
de Jas Espanas” who prances above many altars on | 
magnificent white horse, is one of the strangest transmutati 
in the strange annals of Christian hagiography. The det 
mined effort of the early mediaeval Church to plant out 
many of the New Testament saints as possible in Kurope 
soil had here a greater success than attended the introdueti 
into France of St. Mary Magdalen and her sister Martha. 
series of fortunate incidents converted Compostella into 0 
of the great pilgrimage-shrines of the Catholic world, a 
fostered the growth of a crowd of romantic legends round 
tutelary saint. These legends, and much else more or | 
closely connected with the cult of Santiage and its place 
Spanish life, are told) with considerable prolixity by D 
Stone, who is Rector Emeritus of St. James's Church. Chieay 
Ile has read widely, though not deeply. in mediaeval histor 
and is an adept in the art of intelligent quotation. Tis bo 
is a rambling and good-humoured chronicle : pleasant 
read. though of no great historical worth. 


THE HISTORY OF TAITCHIIN. By Reginald L. Hi 
Vol. I.) (G. Allen and Unwin. 16s.) Loeal historians seld 
contrive to be both informing and readable. Mr. Hine’s 1 
work on Hitchin is a brilliant exception to the rule. Heh 
collected a mass of most valuable details from the local at 
national records and other sources, and vet he never forg 
that a history is meant to be read by ordinary people. \ 
could wish that he had begun with a general account of Hitehil 
its geographical position, and the reasons why it was importa! 
cnough in early times to be coveted by Karl Harold and late 
by the Crown. But what he has given is excellent. Successi\ 
chapters deal with the manor, the church, the Priory, ti 
Biggin —a remnant of another religious house —the Civil Wat 
the churchwardens, the Poor Law and the highways. Eat! 
chapter has been revised by some well-known scholar, al 
“ach contains abundant illustrative material from the loc 
records. The chapter on the roads, for example, shows vet 
clearly how this branch of local administration was handled 
or mishandled. The manor rolls, which by the way Sceboli! 


used to advantage, are made to throw light on life in mediaev# 


Hitchin. Every one who is seriously interested in Englis! 


history, and not merely in the Hertfordshire town, will fin’ 


Mr. Hine’s book uncommonly entertaining. 
and illustrated. 


It is well printe 
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Government 
Publications 


DURING 1928 THE STATIONERY OFFICE will 
publish a vast number of official reports, 
papers and books on all manner of subjects 
of public concern. Of these the proportion 
which are of general interest is much 
greater than is commonly realised, as 
anyone may prove for himself who cares 
to ask for the 
“Monthly Circular,” a classified list 
of all important new publications. It 
will be sent free of charge to any 
address. 
DURING 1927 THE STATIONERY OFFICE 
published, among hundreds of other works, 
a magnificent book on the Art Treasures 
of the City Companies, Ios. 6d.; ten 
attractive little Picture Books of Art, 
6d. each; a Survey of the Present Position 
of the Welsh Language (in English and 
Welsh), 1s. 6d. each; 
the National Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d. ; 
of Indian Currency, 2s. 6d.; of the Library 
System in England and Wales, 6s.; of 
the Education of the Adolescent, 2s., and 
of Industrial Conditions in America and 
Canada, Is. 


All prices are net. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY Seewne 





Postage extra. 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W. ; 
EDINBURGH : 120 George Strect. MANG MES TER: ‘York Street. 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Donegall Sq., W. 


Or through any Bookseller. 





expert reviews of 




















THE HOME 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


of Modern Knowledge 
wo 
This Library, hitherto published 
by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
has been acquired by 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
LIMITED 

subjects of 


and Social 


Literature, 


It now comprises 134 velumes under the 
History, Political 
Science, Economics and Business, Geography, 


Art. 


Religion and Philosophy, 


Science and / 


Send for a@ prospectus. 


2s. nel 


per volume, 


Foolscap 8vo. 
(Pocket Size). 


‘loth Bound. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





Will you help this Baby 
and his 7,798 brothers and sisters? 


7,799 
Children being supported. 


Will you send a 


NEW — GIFT 
10/- 


to feed one child for ten days ? 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Ifomes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be sent to Dr, Barnardo's 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





Ready Thursday Next, January 19 





ry ‘ weve. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
JFPPERS Ol 
THE LE RS OF 


QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


Second Series. Volume III 
1879-1885 
A. Selection from Her 


Majesty's Correspondence 
and Journal 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Edited by 


GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE 


With 9 Photogravures. 25s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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: Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
“3 Eighty-Seventh Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1927. 
~ Oe (LIABILITIES ? e ASSETS 
s. de 
To Capital paid up 1.060,000 0 0| By Coin. Bed, et Suspenay | Notes and Balance 
To Reserve Fund . F 530,000 0 O at Bank of Englanc 
To Current, Deposit ond aie lima 34,875.005 13 141 wd See gee ieee 
To Acceptances and Eng t account By M t Call and at Short Noti . 
ore * renee n ngagements on acco “ 1,560,975 6 40 By Site, Eheceunsed a ice 
To Reduction of the Bank Feemicse Account . 191,116 5 5/ By Investments :-— 
British Government Securities L s. de 


Glyn 


CHILD & CO. 


(Established before 1600) 


BANKERS 





(ESTABLISHED 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability 1885 


incorporating 
HOLT & CO, 


and 
(Established 180g) 


gSigSiasia SAS SiaSIZ Nig SSIS Salas 


, Mills & Co. 





4 


5,683,114 11 2 As 


Cr 


—__ 


~ i 





i 


~ & 


(includin £212,850 Os. Od. 
deposited as Security for 
Public Accounts) : a 


Other Securities ... 


6.056,970 15 3 


1,383,263 16 8 


8.327.100 0 0 
839,824 12 11 


Zasas2sasasasasas 


£38,217.097 5 4/ 


KEMP. CHAE. NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO., 
JACKSON PIXLEY & CO, 


10:h January, 1928. Chart red Accountants. 


transacted. 


Head Office - 


Childs Branch - 
Holts Branch - - * ° 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 

We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn _up so as to exhibit a true and cor: ect 
view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Looks. 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Sueiness 
The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


- 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
ANAS ASASASASASASASASASasasasasasasasasZs2s ass asa 





:. 848,089 16 10 
to ~tme-«9, -. Gane ss 4 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 10,831,758 5 8 
‘ane en oe 
By Bank and other Premises (Freehold) ... 695.000 0 0 
£38,217.097 5 4 


—— 


J. B. S. TURNER, :. quent, ) ay 
Secretary. H. A . LAW RENCE, | Parner ne 
10th January, 1978 » Oe isehe El artners 


1, FLEET STREET, LONDON, re 4a 
3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W. = 


OE ISAS 
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AC 


ANAN 
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ANA 


UTX 


Da IBY 
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als aits 
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EERO 
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No shareholders 


The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 


able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as scems —s an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 mere than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, E.C.2 


No commission 


London, 








adbury 


means Quality 
See the name “ Qdbury” on every piece of chocolate. 














You can learn 


in a few weeks! 


Thousands of busy people have learnt Speedwriting 
in from three to six weeks—attaining a writing 
speed of over 100 words a minute—and so can you, 
in your spare time at home. Speedwriting is so 
easy to learn! It is by far the quickest shorthand 
to grasp because 


You know half now 


There are no new signs to master. Speedwriting 
uses just the ordinary letters of the alphabet you 
ys already. Once you know the principles you 
ran speedwrite any word in the language, how- 
ever technical. Learning it is not work, it’s fun. 


Write it or type it 


You can Speedwrite on the typewriter as well as 
with pen or pencil—the only scientific shorthand 
in the world that can be typewritten. Anyone who 
knows Speedwriting can transcribe from your notes. 
Large companies have it taught to their staffs for 
this reason to facilitate inter-ofhice work. 

Make these long evenings pay by taking up this 
delightful hobby—the study of Speedw riting. 


Booklet 


which tells you all about Speedwriting 
Money-back Cuarantee, 


Write for our Free 
and our 
Copyright t 
SPEEDWRITING LTD 
C121 TZANSPORT HOUSE, 
SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
























Speodwriting 


the Natural Shorthand 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
LITERARY STL ‘DENTS. By Ronald B. MeKerrow. (Claren- 
don Press. 18s.) To Shakespearean students Mr. MeKerrow 
is well known for his extremely useful notes on book-prduc- 
tion in the Klizabethan and Karly Stuart periods. He has 
now developed these into an erudite and valuable work on 
book-production from the early days up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, written with special attention to the 
requirements of the literary critic. There are many hooks on 
the art and craft of printing, but none save this which is so 
jucid, so detailed, and so useful to the studeni who is concerned 
to get back from the printed text to what the author wrote. 
The chapter on the various ways in which an Elizabethan 
compositor might go wrong is to be specially commended. 
But the whole book abounds in valuable and curious detail, 


and it will interest everyone who cares about the making of 


pooks and their history. 

THE RESTORATION OF EKUROPEAN CURRENCIES. 
By D. T. Jack. (P. S. King. 10s. 6d.)-—Mr. Jack, a well- 
known Scottish economist. has done a very useful thing in 
collecting and presenting the main facts with regard to the 
restoration of the currency in Great Britain and the several 
Kuropean countries. He discusses the general problem in an 
introduction and the results so far attained in a final chapter. 
Since he wrote, Italy has returned to a gold exchange standard 
with a much devalorized lira, and it looks as if France, now 
importing large amounts of gold from New York, is going to 
follow in the same direction, perhaps in the very near future. 
The significance of these moves will be better understood by 
the careful reader of Mr. Jack's book, which is commendably 
informing rather than controversial. 


A Library List 


Tnrowocy: Souls of Men. By W. Y. Fullerton. (The 
Carey Press. 4s.) Religious Conversion. By Sante 
de Sanctis. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) The Church in 
Scotland, 1843-1874. By J. R. Fleming. (T. and T. 
Clark. 9s.) Faith in God and its Christian Conr- 
summation, By D. M. Baillie. (T. and T. Clark. 9s.) 


Ifsrory: Proceedings of the World Population Conference, 


1927. Edited by Margeret Sanger. (Arnold. 20s.) 
The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, By A. Moret. 
(Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

MIsceLLANEOUS : low lhe Soviels Work. By Ti. N. Brails- 
ford. (The Vanguard Press. Obtainable from The New 
Leader, 14 Great George Strect, S.W.1. 2s. 6d.) 
The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By J. S. Barnes. 
Preface by Signor Benito Mussolini. (Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d.) Animal Biology. By J. B.S. 
Haldane and Julian Huxley. (Oxford University Press. 
10s.) This Airship Business. By Kk. F. Spanner. 
(Williams and Norgate. 25s.) Old Scotch Songs and 
Poems. Translated by Sir James Wilson. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s.) Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. Edited by H. C. Colles. Vol. IV. 


(Macmillan. 30s.) The Elements of Economic Geology. 


By J. W. Gregory. (Methuen. 10s.) Roman Coins. 
By Harold Mattingley. (Methuen. 21s.) 

Fiction : The Unburied Dead. By Stephen Melxenna. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) Nancy Trevanion’s 
Legacy. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

The Sleeping Sword. By Barbara Golden. (Chap- 


man and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur weekly prize of one guinea, offered by the Editor for the 
best thirteen General Knowledge questions submitted to us, 
is awarded this week to Mr. A. Mackenzie, of Baile na Coille, 
Balmoral, for the following : 


1. Define a 
2. What is 


“The lark sings 


morel in two words. 


the gender of the word “lark” in the sentence 


3. What line immediately precedes "A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing , 
4. What does the phrase Mending a cast’ mean ? 


+. Is Bristol east west of Edinburgh ? 

6. When and for what purpose do you use hydrochloric a: 

7. How many horns has a St. Kilda sheep ? 

8. Why do you associate Krakatoa with sunsets ? 

9. What does * Pré salé’ 

10. How do 

ll. What are 
they come ? 

12. What is the meaning of “ Caller Herrin’ 

13. What does ** N or M 


Answers will be found on page 64. 


or 
il ? 


? 


* mean on a menu and why ? 
you pronounce Sasine ? 
the colours of the rainbow and in what order do 


9 


9 


* stand for in the Anglican Catechism 2 


Finance—Public & Private 
Railways and the Investor 


As the time approaches for the dividend announcements 
and the publication of the annual Reports, dealers in 
the market for English railway stocks are displaying less 
confidence with regard to forthcoming results than was 
apparent during the closing days of 1927, when quite an 
appreciable rise occurred in some of the Ordinary stocks 
as a result of a little professional buying based on 
expectations that with the turn of the year the investor 
might be attracted to the market by dividend antici- 
pations. There is no gainsaying the fact that investors in 
what used to be one of the foremost British industries 
have become tired of the varied but persistent character 
of the perils besetting the industry. If conditions 
of the country generally are prospercus, no one can tell 
when a dead halt is to be called by strike movements. 
Then when the conflict is over and those responsible for 
it are duly reinstated, the railway shareholder is left to 
struggle with the weary months or years, as it may be, 
before lost ground is recovered, and then, when the sun 
of prosperity seems again about to shine, labour clouds 
are usually looming on the horizon. 


AN ABnorMaL Prerion. 

Before, however, commenting further upon the general 
question of railway stocks as investments, it may be well 
to say something with regard to actual dividend prospects 
on the present occasion, though there was probably never 
a time when those prospects were more diflicult to gauge 
in advance. If comparison is made with 1926 — the year 
of the General Strike and great coal stoppage there is, 
of course, a very large increase to note in gross receipts, 
but it is impossible to calculate dividend prospects at the 
present moment upon the dividends declared for 1926. 
This is partly beeause of the abnormal character of that 
year, but even to pay the reduced dividends of last year 
huge cneroachments had to made upon reserves. 
Moreover, these encroachments followed upon heavy 
drains in previous vears and, whatever may be the gains 
in net revenue for 1927, it is impossible to tell how far 
revenues will be devoted to dividend purposes and how 
far they will be applied to strengthening reserves, 

COMPARISON WITH 1925. 

If, however, the gross receipts of the past year are com- 
pared with the more normal year 1925, an increase of 
just over £400,000 is shown in the figures of the Great 
Western and of £1,175,000 in the receipts of the London 
and North-Eastern, while the London Midland and 
Scottish and the Southern show decreases of about 
£380,000 and £420,000 respectively. Speaking generally, 
all companies suffered a reduction in receipts from pas- 
senger travel, but goods takings were larger, though it is 
doubtful whether the latter would have shown much 
expansion but for the higher charges imposed. 


DivIDEND CONJECTURES. 

But, of course, interest in the forthcoming Reports 
really centres upon the savings which the company may 
have effected as compared with the year 1925. Even 
during the past vear, however, it must be remembered 
that most of the companies were affected by having still 
to make high payments for foreign coal, and while 
reduced staffs, labour-saving devices and some effect 
upon the wages bill by the sliding scale have to be taken 
into consideration, it must also not be forgotten that 
realizations during recent years of securities held by the 
companies in their reserves must, in their turn, have 
involved a considerable loss of income. Apart from the 
heavy drafts on reserves, the dividends earned by the 
companies on their junior stocks, even for the year 1925, 
were miserably small. The Great Western was the best, 
obtaining about 43 per cent., and London Midland and 
Scottish Ordinary just over 4 per cent., the Southern 
Deferred just under 3 per cent., but the earnings of the 
North-Eastern even for 1925 were over £1,600,000 short. 
of not the Ordinary stock but even of the company’s fixed 
charges. Indeed, it has only been by heavy drafts on the 
reserves that the North-Eastern Company has been able 
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to keep its Preference stocks in the trustee group. During 
1927 it will be noted that the London and North-Eastern, 
fortunately enough, has led the way in an increase in 
gvoss earnings, there having been some revival of ship- 
building and other activities in the districts worked by the 
company. Whether a sufficient amount will have been 
secured in net to enable the company once more 
heroically to preserve the status of its prior charge issues 
remains to be seen, but undoubtedly no effort will have 
been spared to that end, 

As regards the other companies expectations do not 
run too high, but the market is hoping that the Great 
Western may be able to pay from 5} to 6 per cent. for the 
entire year and the London Midland and Scottish from 
4) up to 5 per cent. The Southern Company, however, 
depends mainly upon its passenger traffic, and as will be 
scen from the figures already quoted, there is a consider- 
able decline in gross as compared with 1925. In that year 
the company earned just under 3 per cent. on its Deferred 
stock, and it is clear that to pay 3 per cent. for last year 
will only be possible if there have been some very sub- 
stantial economies in working. 

New Srirtr Neevep. 

I must confess, however, that in the somewhat sombre 
view I have taken for some time past of English Railway 
Stocks Iam very largely influenced by a belief that a new 
spirit is required in railroad management before the 
Ordinary stocks can come to be regarded as desirable 
permanent investments. For the false standard of 
wages and, indeed, of employment regulations generally 
engendered during the War, the railroad directorates 
are, of course, not to be held responsible. Nor 
indeed, can railway shareholders be accused of any 
profiteering at a time when the railroads were 
serving the interests of the country during — the 
four years of the War. Not only so, but the greatest 
credit reflects upon all who were organizing the railway 
traffic in that diflicult period for the manner in which an 
unprecedented situation was dealt with. 

Where, however, as it seems to me, the railroad manage- 
ment broke down at a later period was in the conception 
of the situation to be met after the War. Like some of 
our other key industries, the railroads appeared to bow 
to what they regarded as the inevitable in the matter of 
trade-union demands as regards hours of working and 
labour regulations generally over the system, and based 
their hopes for the future upon “ grouping systems ” 
which, coupled with close working arrangements between 
the groups themselves, were to give them such a grip of the 
transport system of the country as to ensure the public 
commg to heel both in the matter of passenger and 


goods receipts. The possibility of the public being 
goaded into other forms of travel seems to have 


heen completely disregarded. Privileges such as week- 
end facihties, guarantees against overcrowding and 
punctuality of service, which were among the features 
of railway traflic previous to the War, were severely 
curtailed after the War and are even now being given 
hack by inches, so that the concessions lose one-half 
of the force of attraction which they might otherwise 
have obtained. 


ALIENATING Public Suppor, 

To take the case of week-end facilities alone, and 
without pretending to recall the precise steps of the 
recent concessions, | think it will be found that for some 
time after the War the week-end facilities were abandoned 
altogether. Then, instead of the Friday to Tuesday 
tickets being reinstated, they were made from Saturday 
to Monday, and after a further long interval passengers 
were graciously allowed to travel on the Friday provided 
the departure was not before 5 o'clock in the evening. 
Subsequently the hour was raised to 12 noon, the limitation 
however, still being severe with regard to returning on 
the Monday. And although railway passengers have 
heen subjected to every kind of inconvenience arising 
from overcrowding, unpunctuality, strikes and the like, 
the demeanour of the railway official, as inspired, 
presumably. by his employers, is best exemplified by the 
manner in which to-day a season ticket holder (a regular 
and well-known customer) who has forgotten his ticket 


- stimulus. 


shandled 


—<— 


will often be compelled to miss his train by hayj 
first to purchase a ticket. This is a spirit which woy, 
kill any industry, and it will not be until the railyy, 
have recaptured the measure of popularity which th, 
at one time enjoyed that the Ordinary stocks ¢ap 
regarded as desirable permanent investments, whatey, 
chances they may offer in the way of fluctuations basy 
upon alternate periods of extreme depression and feeb 
hopes of better things to come. 

Artrucr W. Kuppy, 


Financial Notes 


CueerRrut Markets. 
AtTrioccn the Stock Markets, to some extent, have hem 
feeling their way during the opening days of the New Year, tj 
general tone remains one of cheerfulness. High-class inyeg, 
ment stocks have been helped by the fact that since th 
beginning of the year the Bank has gained about £3,000,0q 
in gold, while the success of the cash subscriptions to th 
Government issue of Treasury Bonds has proved a grey 
Nothing is known at present as to the measuy 
of success which has attended the conversion portion of tly 
Loan, but the response is believed to have been fairly goog, 
in which case the Government’s task for the remainder 9 
the year in dealing with impending maturities will \ 
materially relieved. 

* % * # 

AN INTERESTING PARTNERSIDP. 

Not the least interesting among the New Year partnershiy 
was the announcement that Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell ani 
Company had taken into partnership Sir Thomas Sivewrigh 
Catto, Bart. A partnership in Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell an 
Company carries with it high distinction in the City, but § 
Thomas also brings to the firm many distinctions won during 
his business career. It may be recalled that during the Wa 
he was actively engaged in the commission in the Unite 
States for the purchase of foodstuffs, the operations beiy 
with consummate skill. For many years he has 
been Managing Director of the firm of Andrew Yule an 
Company in Calcutta—a firm closely identified with th 
bank business of Morgans —and he was one of the few member 
of the Keonomic Committee set up by Lord Incheape on bi 








The 
ULTROZONE 
OZONISER 


generates 


PURE OZONE 


in the home 


I will produce sufficient Ozone to purify and 


revitalise the air in an ordinary room, The 
‘soothing and refreshing effect will be noticed 
within a few moments of switching on. Pure 


Ozone produced by this machine is a safe home 
remedy. It has no irritant effects and can be 
breathed continuously with great advantage to the 
general health. It alleviates 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, 
Catarrh, Influenza, etc. 


Ilundreds of machines are already in use with very 
satisfactory results. Largely used and recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 

MODEL A.— Polished Mahogany’ Case. 

ee with flex and £9 9 0 

Or can be hired at £1 


6d. a unit will cost Id. for 10 hours’ work- 
ing. No upkeep cost—-first cost is the last. 


Machine can also be obtained with Violet-Ray 
Attachment. 


10s. per month. At 


Write for Folder 
No. 16 to :— 
THE STANDARD OZONE 
co., LTD., 


53 Haymarket, London, 
S.W. 1. 
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Writin 
Take an A. W. Faber “ Castell 
pencil in your fingers—feel the 
firm, smooth way it slips over 
the paper. At last you have 
found the perfect pencil. 
Writers, Artists, Draughtsmen 
and all who use a_ pencil in 
earnest, acknowledge “ Castell” 
to be the finest pencils in the 
world. Made of the _ best 
Graphite in 16 precisely graded 


” 


> 


degrees from 6B to 8H. Price 

6d. each, 5/3 a dozen. Sold 

by Stationers, Artists’ Colour- 

men, etc., all over the world. 
AW. FABER 


“CASTELL 


A. W. 
13 & 14 Camomile St., 


FABER, 
London, E.C.3. 











Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


= "« Allenburys 


Fito PASTILLES 









‘Buy your set of K.L.G’s 
in the new K.L.G. Spares Tin 





























“Fit and Forget” 
a complete set of 


KLG 


SPARKING PLUGS 


Works, Putney Vale, London, S.W.15. Telephone: 
Messrs. S. Smith & Sons MA.), Ltd. 















Putney 2132-3 
Cricklewood, N W.2 
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TO-DAY and until 28th inst. 


HAMETONS 


GREAT CREAT SALE 


secures to every customer values in House Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For Exampl 


THE BEST VALUE 
IN CARPETING 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTERS. 





Furnishing 


IS HAMPTONS’ Lot No. 


S00 


These Carpets are, without any exception, guaranteed to be of thi 


finest British manufacture. There is an exceptionally large number 
of sizes. Every Carpet is guaranteed to be perfect, and the entir 
stock is being cleared at the following great reductions : 

Reduced from’ to Reduced from to Reduced from to 
ft.in. ft.in. £s.d. £s.d. | ft.in. ft.in. £ s.d. £ s.d.] ft.in. ft.in. € s.d. € soa, 
7 6x6 0-4 263 13 /7106x106-l0 23 7100) 13 6x106-13 00 9130 
7 6x7 6-5 333 166)120x 76-8 50 6 26/13 6x120-14170 11110 
9 Ox7 66 394120] 120x $90- 9 ISO 7 70) 150x120-16100 12 50 
9 0x9 O-7 8 65 103 1120x106 1111 0 8 116] 15 0x13 6-18 113 13159 
10 6x7 67 465 73 /120x120-13 40 9160/1166 120-18 30 13 96 
10 6x9 O8 1336 89)13 6x 90-11 )8 56] iS 0xi20-19 60 14140 


colour, of other Uneq willed 


Bedding, L ; ly 
jery, &C., 


SALE CATALOGUE 


EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 


many i 
Fur ish ing Fabri Ss 


Pianos, China, 


For 60 pages of Illustrations, 
Bargains in Furniture, 
Wall papers, 


HAMPTONS’ 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL 


Carpets, 


Intique ‘, Tronmoin 








Hamptons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Great Brita 
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The London Life Association reports new policies for the 





























All bo oks are new copies, but oifered at a fraction cf the origin 
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visit to India some few years ago. At the same time as the oe 
announcement of the admission of Sir Thomas Catto as BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 3 
partner the firm also made the interesting intimation that Mr. : 
Randal Hugh Vivian Smith, son of Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith, ,inslish e ek i 
had been authorized to sign for the firm. BOOKS : 
* * * & om € tains ile ig 
New Lire Assurance Business. te preys: GAMERI +7 ; | 
The year 1927 was a good one in the matter of new life | : : 
assurance business and the gains in the volume of new business | — sons ucaeiepecteenatortiiin— nen foneetewaes gol ; I 
are considerable. The Directors of the Atlas Assurance — : 
Company show that their new business, after deducting Every Conceivable Subject. fk OC 
reassurances, was approximately £2,900,000. being an increase Foyles hold an immense stock of books (new, second-hand ; i: 
of £50,000. The Directors have declared an interim bonus print) on every subject, including Collecting, Art, and Archolge . i; 
upon “ with-profit * policies for the year 1928 at the rate of Also Rare Books, First Editions and Sets of Authors. Send list q ; 
£2 2s. per cent. per annum, calculated on the sums assured — Twenty Departmental Catalogues issued: any gp 
and existing bonuses (if any). The interim bonus at that ’ By 
rate in respect of all premiums due and payable since December | FOvLe y Tn ony ERS eneee, i 
31st, 1925, will be payable in the case of claims whether arising | vita ante ne i 
by death or by maturity, and its cash value will be taken into | i T 
account in calculated loan and surrender values. | Just issued, our New 100-page Catalogue of the iE fi 
By 
Te: | BEST BOOK BARGAINS | .~© 
! 
| 


year for £2,206,567 as compared with £1,767,587 for the | 
previous year. Lent, year’s business resulted in single premiums 
of £114,029 with new annual premiums of £77,706. 

* * * * 


In the case of the National Mutual Life, 
exceeded that of any previous year, and for the first time in 
the Society’s history the gross amount exceeded £1,000,000. 
The actual gross stm assured was £1,028,676 with a net amount 
of £824,703. The 
fer the year will be at the increased rate of 45s. per cent. 
compound. A special additional bonus of 6s, per cent. (the 
same as for 1926), making 51s. -” cent, in all, will be allotted 
to whole-life with-profit policies 


* x * * 
The Norwich Union Life also secured business for the year 
constituting a record, the sums assured being £9,297,098 


compared with £9,114,785. The directors state that having 


regard to the 


bonus on all policies becoming claims in 1928. The increased 
interim bonuses in the case of whole-life policies will range 
from £2 9s. per cent. to £4 10s., depending upon the age 
attained. In the case of endowment assurances, the bonuses 
depend upon the age at maturity. ‘Thus for policies maturing 
at the age of 55 the 1928 interim bonuses are £2 2s. per cent., 
while for policies maturing at the age of 70 they are £2 12s. 
per cent, 

* ¥ 


* * 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Company showed a gain 
of no less than £221,990 over the previous year, the total 
net new business being £2,219,386. 
as regards the total new business completed by the Corporation 


in any one vear. 
* * 


* * 


The Scottish Provident also had a good year, the amount 
of net new business being £2,460,587, or an increase of £170,000 


over the previous year. 
A.W.K. 


Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Edible fungus. 2. Masculine. The hen lark does not 
sig. 3. ° Drink deep and taste not the Pierean spring.” 
4. A movement in fly fishing to straighten the line after the fly 


has fallen on the water. 5. Kast.——ti. Daily. To digest food. 


7. Four. &. It was supposed that the tiny particles of dust 
thrown into the air by the eruption at Krakatoa coloured the 
sunsets all over the world for at least a year. 9. Mutton. 


Sheep fed on salt marshes are reputed to make good mutton. 











10. Sayzon. Il. Red, orange, yellow, green. blue. indigo, 
violet .- 12. Fresh herrings. 13. Nomen or Nomina. 

aii cele it od 

THE PRUDENTIAL | 

1] 

is THE | 

LARGEST ASSURANCE COMPANY | 

— IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE — | 

| AND TRANSACTS | 

| LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MAKINE ti 

and all other classes of General Insurance 

CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.¢ | 

|) FUNDS EXCEED . : : £200,000,000 | 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 








the new business | 


annual reversionary bonus to be declared | 


earnings since the quinquennial declaration: | 
of 1925. they feel justified in increasing the rates of interim | 


This constituted a record | 


price. us list is Post Free. We also issue a useful list 
Gereral Literature, Classics! Reprints, ete. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED. ! 


Booksellers since 1852. 


265 HIGH HOLBORN 


LONDON, W.C; 


——— 














a 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 


94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. : 
| Larcr and Unigve Stock or Orv and New Books on ALL Brancuts : 
or Arcurrecturé, Tue Decorative ann Fine Arts, &c., including : 
Fixe Books ror CoLLectors. ‘ 


Enquiries Selicited. Catalos 


free on request 
el 
cntinninesneeliitlaseat 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED, 
First Edition of English Books 
Calalogues sent to any addres 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, 


ucs 











+. 





W. 1. 
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ESTD. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 1744 


34-35 New Bond Strect, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


Each o'cleck sely. 
English and Continental Pottery,. Orienta | 
Rugs and Carpets, Old English furniture 
etc. 
Printed Books, in 
Sir Vere Foster, Bt. 
Modern Etchings, including the property ¢ 
S. E-. Thornton, Esq. Also Modern 
Engravings in colours, Lithographs, etc. 
Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may he had, | 
Printed lista of prices and buyers’ purchased after 
each sale, Particulars cn application. priced catalogues 
ore 


Z, 


Sale commencing at one prec 


- 


Jan th 


““tttdayy 


at iad 
uding 


Jan. 36th —Fcb. 1st the property ¢ 


lc 


Jan. Sist and Feb. 1-t 


names may be 


No 


issued 








25 GUINEAS FO FOR A SHORT STORY 


ef feminine interest (and other cash prizes) are offered by ‘ Life’ 
Copy of the magazine contanmres competition 3d. 
stamps from 


The Editer, | “ FEMININE LIFE,” 439/441 Oxford Street, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 





yom 


* Feminine 
particulars for 


eet, Londen, ©. Wl 





THOUGHT, WORK AND AFFAIRS. 
= | Editor: SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., & 
| No. 87. JANUARY, 1928. 7s. 6d. net 
| RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Astronomy; Meteorology; Physics | 
! Biochemistry; Physical Chemistry; Geology; Botany; Plant Physiology 
Entomology; Animal Nutrition; Prehistoric Archaeology. 

ARTICLES: The ature of Matter and its Relation to the Ether 
Space By Sir Oliver Lodge, ri RS The Flora of the Chalk Downs 
bby Vv. L. te son, Ph.D. Ciraphical Methods in Teaching and & 
Research. By . Ferguson, M-A: 

| POPULAR S¢ exc E: Utilizing Waste. By Gordon Temple. 
| ESSAYS: Sea-action al Flaking. of the Flint. By J. R. Moir, Bebit 
the Divining Rod. By W. J. Lewis Abbott. 

NOTES: The late Sir Arthur Everett Shipley Ry F. W.. Roget 
Brambell, Ph.D, D.Sc. Extraction of Tar from Coal Gas By T.R 
European Progress in Television. By W; Brittain. Plasmoch 
Notes and News. 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: The Evolution of Society. By g2. 

REVIEWS of 56 Books, ete. 

Annual Subseription Cueluding ¢), 31s. 2d 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1. — 
————, 
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found sanctuary during the night hours of 
1926 in our KING GEORGE’S WORK-AID 
HOME. 


Over 7,677 came 


| DIRECT FROM 
| THE EMBANKMENT 


after 10 p.m. 


} fulness. Will you help to clear the balance 
of its initial cost >? 


£1,600 still required for pur- 
chase and equipment. 
Its policy, remember, is 


WORK-AID, the only satis- 


factory method. 
The 
CHURCH 


ARMY 


crossed Bar. lays a/e 
Church Army, payable to Preb 
Carlile, C.H1., D.D., Hon. Chief See 
55 Bryanston Street, London, WA 


C hegues 





The Home has abundantly Proved its Use- 


8995 MEN 




























A Fine SS 
7 VIRGINIA 
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Constant 
Warmth for 
Chilly Days and Nights 


You are independent of a fire in your room 
if you own a Milliwatt Electric Heating 
Cushion, adjustable to three degrees of 
constant heat—soft, light, flexible. 

It entirely supersedes the hot-water bottle in 
bed and in general use. It alleviates rheu- 


matism, asthma and local chills, and is 
invaluable in warding off periodic pain in 
women. 


Current cost is negligible—that of a low- 
power lamp. Supplied with flex and adaptor 
to fit a lamp socket. Price 32/6 complete. 


MILLIWATT 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


CUSHION 


State voltage when ordering as follows:— 
For 100/130 volts ... No. 80. 
For 200/250 volts . ' No, 81. 

Write for Pamphlet No. 8. 

Tf vou hai ny difficult obtaining 

jrom your Electrician, Store r Cheniust, te 

ELECTRIC CUSHIONS, LTD., 
200, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


, lilliwatt 
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This Bookcase started with 
One Unit, a top and a base 


At first one Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ’’ Bookcase Unit with top and 
base sufficed for his books. It was a complete Bookcase. Later he bought 
a few more books, so he added another Book unit. Then at Christmas- 
time he had a wonderful surprise. Instead of the usual book a thoughtful 
friend sent him an additional Book Unit to match the others. At each 
stage the Bookcase was complete. To-day he has six Book Units, with 
two top and base units, as shown above. 


Next month he starts a home of his own. The Units will be taken 
apart, transferred and built up again without disturbing the books inside. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. are the | their quality and fine finish. Send 
originators of the Unit idea and for Catalogue 20.B. 

(ilohbe - Wernicke “ Elastic’ Book For Gramophone records use Globes 
cases are famous the world over for HWernicke Re 


the Dlobe-Wernicke Co.sa 


OFFICE & LIBRARY FURNISHERS. 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


1O0lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 








the night without 
attention. 
All Heating Engineers 


supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CoO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 











PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


O 
N greater expectancy of 
confidence or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly 
with Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer in 
contentment and joy is to be 
obtained from this famous tobacco, 


White Label Strength 


om LL 





Mild and Medium Strengths 1/03 per oz. 


N.M.200. 














pa 
A Scientific Treatment for the 


Prevention or Relief of 


INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS 
HEADACHE COLD in the HEAD 
HAY FEVER CATARRH, &c., &c. 
Stimulating and Invigorating 
Simply inhale frem the Handkerchief 
All Chemists 2/- 6 3/- 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lid 


¥ 3% 








The Socie ty earnestly appeals foe ‘He lp 
in paying off a £7,000 loan. 
Over 25,000 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA® TRAINING SHIP 


YOU help us 
to give a page Bins. to 25,000 more ? 
£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our 
Girls’ Homes. 

£40 will give a Boy a Year's Home and 
Training 

£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in 

the “ Arethusa “ Training Ship. 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Pa : 

THEIR MAJESTLES THI “KING AND QUEEN 
Presiden 

.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 


Deputy Chairmin: LORD DARY NGTON. 
Charman of “ ‘Acute a’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esa. 
Secretary: V. BRIAN PELLY, A.PA 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV.. LONDON, w.c. 2. 




















SECURE FINANCIAL PROSPERITY 
TO YOUR FAMILY 


by imvesting your savings in a first-class Mutual Life 
Office. 
THE GOVERNMENT—recognizing the desirability of 


this form of saving—allows you a special rebate of 
Income Tax on your yearly payment, and it claims no 
Income Tax when the Investment matures, either at 
death or attainment of the Endowment age. 


Full particulars from the 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS: OVER £16,000,000. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RunciMAN,. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For Fol Pariiculars Apply 


RY 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC 
@TLANTIC HOWSE, MOORGATE, ECs @& AMERICA HOL 





LINES 
SE, COCKSPUR STREET, $3.01 
COREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


4430 AT BIRMINCH AM, MANCLESTER, ChASCOW ¥ SOUTHAMPTOCR 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two 
line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





a lassie 
APPLIED S' SCIENCE 


*QOT DIFFICULTIES IN MIDDLE AGE.—Capt. 
I Sewell has assisted many ladies and gentlemen 
to attain permanent wé niking comfort. Inquiries, for 
syllabus only, to ¢ apt. Se well, Bureau J., the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

Extracts from Press notices of Capt. Sewell’s method. 

DAILY Mai.—" The author rendere d valuable service 
during the War, when his methods saved hundreds of men 
the effective use of their feet.’ 

SpEcTATOR.—" The present writer has been practising 
the prescription for a bare three days. Rejuvenation 
get in On the second ; to-day the results are almost 
terpsichorean.”” 














EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
EXHIBITION 








er | 7” 
ENRI-MATISSK 
Drawings, Etchings and Lithographs 
also Paintings by JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
LE i E STE E R G AL LE RIE S, Leicester Square. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 
YEVENOAKS (WEALD VILLAGE).— Newly adapted 
Ss Old Cottage. Sitting, scullery, bath, 3 bedrooms. 


10-6. 








Lovely view 14 acres; garage. Large sitting-room 
easily added , 
Mrs. THOMPSON, Hayes Rectory, Kent, 
TANTED, 3 Unfurnished or Partly Furnished 


\ Rooms, near West End 
Terms must be moderate. 








Mrs. THOMP ON, Hayes Rectory, Kent 
ROWN Hair-cord Carpet, 164 x 9ft.; 7 @ns. View by 
| appt. or any day 2 till 6.—-K., 70 Worple Rd., 8.W.19. 





VACANT AND 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


PPLICATIONS are 





invited for the post of 
i PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Bengal. 

Candidates must not be more than 30 years of age. 
They must possess a good Honours Degree in English 
and have specialized in some branch of English literature. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have had 
some University teaching experience. 

Salary, Rs. 800 a month. Appointment on agreement 
for three years in the first instance, ;with possibility of 
extension. Free first-class passage to India. Provident 
Fond. Strict medical examination 

Selected candidate will be required to join the appoint- 
ment on November Ist, 1928, or as soon as possible after 
that date 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained upon request by postcard to the Secretary to 
the High Commissioner for India, General Department, 





42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1. Last date for 
receipt of applications, February Ist, 1928. 
VAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A new 


volume containing the latest information in regard 
to openings, qualifications, length and cost of training 
in all proiessions suitable for educated women and girls. 





Price 1s. 6d. Post free 1s. $d Students’ Careers 
Association 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 
VNEYLON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR 
OF CLASSICS at the Ceylon University College, 
Colombo. Applicants should have a First Class Honours 
Degree in Classics of a leading University or equivalent 
qualifications, and experience as Lecturer or Teacher 
in Classics. Salary £800 per annum, rising by annual 
inc Tements of £40 to £1,100 and thence by increments 
of £50 to £1,150. Appointment in the first instance 
will be on probation for three years. Free passage. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained on application in writing to the Private 
Secretary (Appointments), Colonial Office, 2 Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 





VEYLON JNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Applic ations are invited for ‘the: post of ADDITIONAL 
LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY at the Ceylon University 
College, Colombo. Applicants should have a First Class 
Honours Degree in Zoology of a leading University 
or equivalent qualifications and experience as Lecturer 
or Teacher in Zoology. Salary £500 per annum rising 
by annual increments df £25 to £700 per annum. 
Appointment in the first instance will be on probation 
for three years. Free passage. Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained on application 
in writing to the Private Secretary (Appointments), 
Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 8.W. 1 





OURNALIST, 
7 professional 


male, aged 30-35, 
weekly ; whole-time 
duties. Practical newspaper experience and good 
general education (University standard) essential ; 
some knowledge of science desirable. Salary rising from 
£400.—Applicants write, stating qualifications, to Box 
1478, The Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 


required for 
sub-editorial 





a COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 





Owing to the retirement of M Miss ROSA HOVEY, B.A., 
PRINCIPAL of Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay, whic h 
will take place in July, 1928, the Governors will shortly 
appoint a new Principal, and invite applications from 
ladies who are graduates. 

The School is a Wesleyan Foundation, and the 
Principal must be a member of the Wesleyan Church. 
All pupils are boarders, the present number in residence 
is 320. 

Salary to commence at £1,200 per annum with Board 
and Residence in the main school building. 

The new Principal should take up her residence as 
soon as possible after the middle of August, 1928. 

Applications by letter, with copies of testimonials, 
should be forwarded to Mr. C. H. MITCHELL, 22 Lord 
Street, Liverpool, from whom further information may 
be obtained. 





= E Journal of Careers: A valuable guide for parents 
with boys and girls at public schools, secondary 

schools or universities. Described as “the last word on 

careers, giving the soundest and most complete informa- 

tion on careers and the way to train tor them.” 

1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 

I NIVERSITY ADELAIDE, 


r JHE Or 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


HUGHES AND 


Applications are invited, not later than February 15th, 
1928, for the above PROFESSORSHIP, which has been 
relinquished by Professor Darnley Salary 
£1,100. 

The Professor must take up his duties on June 
1928, or the earliest date thereafter. 

Reasonable travelling expenses, not exceeding £200, 
will be paid. 

For fiirther information apply to 

THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Australia House, Strand, London, 
to whom applications, marked “ Hughes Professorship 
of Classics,"’ should be sent. 


Naylor. 


Ist, 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


B RITISH 
Pp resident : 


The Rt. Hon. The Ear or Ba.rorr, K.G., 
SESSION 1927-28 
The following new courses of lectures began in the 
Lent term which opened on January 11th: 
THE Parosorny OF Puysics. By The Hon. Bertrand 





INSTITUTE 
STUDIE 


OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
3s. 


O.M., F.R.S. 


Russell, F.R.S. : ' 
SociaL Psycnonocy. By Morris Ginsberg, M.A., 
D.Litt. 


(An introductory course of lectures on Philosophy, by 
the Director of Studies, to be continued.) 

Full syllabus can be obtained on 7 to The 
Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 


INSTITUTE COI- 


| Ns EDUCATIONAL 
GROVE HOUSE, 


LEGE FOR TEACHEKS, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINU- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss Kk. E. Lawrence.—ior information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Graat from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


Q* EEN’ 





—— 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor: THe Loxp BisHor or Lonvon. 
Principal. JosEPH Epwakps, M.A. 


The College provides courses of Lectures for Advanced 
Students as well as a GENERAL EDUCATION tor 
YOUNGER GIRLS. 


By the recent extension of the College Buikling 
increased facilities are given for the teaching of SCIENCE, 
In addition to preparation for other Public Examinations 
Students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION OF THE CONJOINT BOARD in 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one year’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and one in SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK are offered. There is also a SPECIAL 
COUKSE in ENGLISH for FOREIGN STUDENTS. 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting 
places of interest in LONDON, For all particulars ot 
College, Preparatory Schooi and Residence apply to the 
Secretary, 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
ee BE br ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Iid., Bedtord.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
Students are trained in this College to become 
Course of Training extends over 
lor prospectus apply Secretary. 


1 ig ERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
(University of London) 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 

Ten Lectures by Mr. L. t 
days at 6.30 p.m. at the 
W.C.1. The course will 
Chesterton, Somerset Maugham, 
Yeats, Walter de la Mare, James Elroy Flecker 
Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, and John Masetield. 
for the Course, 66 

ADMISSION FREE TO LECTURE 
JANUARY 16th, 6.30 p.m. 





ield. 
Teachers of Gymnastics. 
Syrs. Fees £165 a year 





ENGLISH WRITERS 

Wilkinson, M.A., on Mon- 
Kingsway Hall, Kingeway, 
include lectures on G. k. 
Max Beerbohm, W. Ii. 
Rupert 
Feo 


FIRST ON 


Full details of this and other Courses may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University Extension Board, Univer- 
sity of London, South Kensiny gton, S.W. 7. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEG 
qwsann SCHOOL SOMERSET. (Founded 1671.) 





An ancient Church of England Foundation offering a 
sound modern education on Public School lines at a 
moderate cost. 





School House, Chapel, Laboratory, Gyuimasium, 
Playing-fields, &c. Fees £75 p.a, 
Prospectus on application to D. B. M. HUME, 
M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S.. Head-Master. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 
Containing in a concise form the regulations 


relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 14 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a fall illustrated description of life at 
the College Gigves, Lrp. (Cadet Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House.” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICERASPECIAL 
ENTRY).” Being a detailed account of how a 
Public School Boy may become an Officer in H.M, 
Navy. (Age limits 17} to 184). 
Obtainable from Gisves, LTb. 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, 
N ILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. 
4 Removing May, 1928. Delightful country site. 
Nelson’s Hardy’s old school. Moderate fees.—Particu- 
lars HEAD-MASTER. 





(Cadet Dept.), “ Royal 
W.1. 














LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 
75,000 yds. Cretonne. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
1/6 & 1/11 a yard, 


Sale Price 1/3, 


Patterns Post Frec. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 


specimens of this 


Story & Co., Lid. 


49-53 KENSINGTON 


Story’s are introducing colour in their 


FURNITURE 


to accord with the increasing desire for brighter homes. 
new 


Some beautiful 


furnishing treatment can now be seen at 


STORY’S 


HIGH STREET, W. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
Northumberland Avenue, 


West End Office: 17 
Paid up Capital a ove 
Reserve Fund 


ore oe 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter nae 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


Gescription is transacted through the numerous 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


with its ancient 
vacancies for sons 


Bias to develop 


W.C. 2. 
«.» £4,000,000 
+» £3,810,000 


& 4,000,000 elds 
Boarders’ fees, 


branches of the Bank 





R, A. 





SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL, ESSEX 


Conducted on the best Public 
manly and 
school course provides a full curriculum. 
Universities and all professions. 
Bracing, healthy situation on high ground, 


history of school and its educational facilities, apply to Captain 
Gordon Cane, B.Sc., 


foundation dating prior to 1423, has a few 


of gentlemen. 

School traditions with an Empire 

patriotic character. The ordinary 
Boys prepared for the 


with ample playing 


£85 per annum. For Prospectus giving 





Saffron Walden School. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements. (Cont.) 
, ——, 
i OSSALL SCHOOL.—-Some twelve Open Scholarships, BRITISH HOTELS AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 

next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded LWAYS STOP . ‘¥ TRUST HOUSE for comfort, EARN to write. Artictes and Stories: ean 
by Examination beginning March 6th, 1928. Boys cleanliness af fe cooking at a fair price, Full] Jy you. learn: booklet free.—Re as toe 
examined at Rossall and in London.—-Apply: The | tariff list. guide and map, post free, from Trust Houses, (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street. S.W. > tity 
Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. Ltd., 53, Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2 

: ee oe e " ITERARY Typewriting carefully (promptly execu 
SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL,—See page VII. ] OU s MOUTH.— OSBORNE AND PRIORY 4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d per 100 





7 NTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON,.—An Examination 
is held annually on the second Tuesday in June 
and following days for the award of five entrance Scholar- 





ships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all 

details from | the HEAD-MASTER., 

| ROOKLANDS, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Holiday — for chiklren under 14. Home, 

Indian, and TFar-East connexion. Also entire charge 


of small number of children under 9, who receive very 
individual tuition and care, Trained staff; good garden 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


yp WILLIAMS’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.— 
| Endowed 1711. Boarding School for Girls. Head- 
Mistress: Miss K. C. Nightingale, M.A. 


AND COLLEGES 








I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss W. Al LIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Wattord 616." 


tL —_ MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
M PHREE BRIDGES, SUSSEN 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
(Pounded*1s71.) 
Head- Vi-tres Mrs. }. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev, A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Sireet, London, E.C, 4. 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE 
M SCHOLARSHIPS An Examination will be 
i Id on the result of which the following scholarships will 
* awarded 1. Three value £20-€30, for which all 
between the ages of 12 and 15, except daughters of 
<engvegations! Ministers, are cligible 2. Two Mr 
Halley Stewart Scholarships, value £25 each, for daugh 
ters of Congregational Ministers between the ages of 15 
and 15, Part irs can be ob lained from the Head 
Mistres 


()' LENSWOOD, 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
wilh SPECIAL PREPARATORY 








MATPIELD, HERTPORDSHIRE, 


FOR GIRLS 

DEPARTMENT. 
lldacres, 
stall, Rasy a 


ijtuated, 
Larue 


Delightfully 
Buildings. 


Fully equipped School 
css to London, 
_ i-Mictreas Miss EVIL M. TREW. 
Ss" HE 1. I N’S, Cockermouth, Cumb, (near Keawick). 

Las efficient by the Board of Education. 


————- 





Entire  ehaene if desired, Principal, Miss Wheeler 
rAYUPOR HALE sc WOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Found isd. Thorough Education tor Girls 


M. KELLEHER, Ist 


Dublin, 


Principal: Mrs, 1 
Prinity College 


(resident on!y). 
Hons. French, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Whee (FREE OF tHARGE) ON: 
di SCHOOLS (personally inspected), TUTORS, et 


given by N. W ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L 





(25 4 r xpericnee a scacolmaster) 
BURROWS HOL ASTI hi — (Dept. 8) 
(Mstablished 17 4 
Pa ene coy LONDON, wu 4 
Schon rausfers, Stall Appointments, 





on Bpoyes 


TCHOOLS 4 4 AND GIRLS 
s PUTORS for 


: ALL EXAMS. 

Me re TA PATON, having aa up-to-date kanow- 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
aa on the CONTINENT, will i pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by nding (free of charge) prospectuses and 

thy information Phe ave of the pupil, district 
and rough iiea of fees should be given 
Paton, Educational Agents, 


143 Cannon Street 
5053 Central 








information and 


YOCHOOLS AND TUTORS Relinbie 
tivic oneerning the most suitable establishments 
will b iven free of charge to paresits stating their 
requirement kimd of school, a of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
fKuightley, Ltd Scholastic Agents, 6L Conduit Street, 
London M 1 Pelephone Gerrard 3272 (2) lines) 


Publishers ot guide 


to School 


SCHOOLS the most complete 
it Kistence. Price, 2s. Gd... post free 





TRAINED NURSES, &c. 
l ADY (Trained Nurse) receives aged Ladies in her 
4 well-appointed home in Yorkshire Dales. Excellent 














food; skilled nursing; vacancy for slight mental case ; 
separate sitting-room. 5to lv gns. Box 1457. 


BOOKS, ec. 


R KINCARNATION.—The Memory 
Write for free booklets to “*K 





of Past Lives.— 
incarnation,’’ 23 





HOTELS, A.A, 
Pier square, Winter Gardens. 
unsurpassed cuisine and service, 
Terms from Resident Proprietresses, 
“ Osprey.” 
] UXTON, 

tion. 
h. & e. 
Orchestra, 


Ideal Winter residences. 1 minut. 
Close links. Central heating, 
Personal supervision. 
"Phone 81, Tel.: 





HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
Tennis, Golf; Garage, Lifts, 
water all bedrooms, Uydro Baths. 
Telephone: 4 and 474. 


] ROITWICHLE SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


Best situa- 
Radiators 
Sallroom, 





BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢. water and radiator), Orchestra, <A.A,, 
R.A. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





















































Miss N. McFarlane ((), 44 Elderton Ra., Westclitf- 


N-Seg 
\ Iss E. BERMAN. 
a Translations.—5z Rupert St., 





— Shorthand, Typewriting 
Piccadilly Ger 1737 





i. 
Good storie 











| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus toe 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W,}, 
EPL AS EEETE COE essai 
~ PEW HWRITING undertaken by expert. Authors’ Mss 
Medical I he ses, Legal Documents, &c. "Phone Hag 
stead 7447.—* B,” ¢ 0 487 Finchley R ad. N.W.3, © 
Hae Geggehen Author's MSs. 10d. | 
words, carbon copy, 3d. 1,000 word 









































DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. and accurate work. ‘Translations and duy 
MAZLOCK.—Smediey's, The Leadingand Large st Hydro, | Marion Young, E), 7a Station Road, Batha 
4 t.1855. 260 bedrms, Write for Illus. Prospectus. cs : —$$____— eumnin 
Phone: Matioc k 17. ‘Grams: “‘Smedley’s, Matlock.’ VPING.— Lod. 1,000 words, 3d. 1,000 carbon copig 

Maryaret Paters son, 319 Trinity Road, S.W.1s8 

OOR COURT (Private Hotel. T6080 rn ae 
nN SIDMOUTH, } 
Beautifully appointed and the only Hotel adjoining | FOR THE T ABL E, &e. 
Golf Course (18 hole). Unrivalled position. Veritable | —————— vere i = 
sun trap. Experienced chauffeur and Daimler tor hire. | Pp" RE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the oj 
Wireless, Gar _Mode rate » Winter rT: aritt. | fashioned stones from the finest Whe at n strong 
ps — ee eRe ~~ .. | @artons, 7 Ib, 33. 3d., post free. Reduced p “+ large 

DEFORMED INNS,.—Ask _ for ro tiptive List| , nantities. —L Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex 

X (gratis) of 170 inns and Hotels managed by the | — aeiecuaarammen — 
People's ao House Association, Ltd. <q Pie: els h Mutto n, p. pd. Thurs. hd. qrs.10tb. 14 
v. AULA. Ltd., George's House, 195 Regent St , Wal. | l 10 Glasiryn, Chwil Caer 

— T= camel ip i tec CO eae Ee eee RRS Bee 
sol THPORT.- PRIN kk OF WALES HOT EL. eessices * . com 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
PHYORQUAY.— ROSETOR. “ An Ideal Winter Home.” | MT eo: : —_ — 
| Unrivalied position. Perfect quiet. Home comforts, . 
Moderate charges. Apply tor Mus. Tariff. Tel. 23695. — | \ REAL SAVING. — Have ye Over Su 
Pt RRR a et EISEN Nel Costum ete Turned absolutely Uk new | 
io \\ HOTEL RINTERA.—Glorious Devon's | our expert tailoring sta! Alterations and R re f 
most charming Private Hotel. Maunificent centr : during turnin Write tor d tive price li oT sey 
position facing sea H. and ©. all bedrooms. Highest } garments fer f estimeat ur Spe 7 W 
standard of luxurions comfort collect The London Turning ¢ Dept. A. St Rossly 
ee ee a ee ee o oO \W 4 eleph lamipest 
H ° 4"! CONSTANCE j Hill _London, N.™ _' Hamp: l 445, 
23 and 24 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2. | REVELATION to LOVERS of Bi ul Turkish Tobace 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park i * BIZAIM Cj ttes, Only 6s | t 
roots, +» charmingly furnished id. extra), plain or cork-tipped Sen 
Gas fires in all bedrooms. Rooms | turers, J. 4. Preemie ico.. Ltd 
from 34 guineas per week and from 12s, 6d. per day | —————————_______ 
inclusive. "Phone : Paddington 6173. (Manageress S0S5.) RDENTE Acousti | 
Bae nets 1 2b Cost 13 gos. hiali pu { 
| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the | -—————— wt cena ds 

ds sBritish Museum, Great Russell Street. First-Clas 4 RTIFICLAL Teeth Wanted 
Femperance Hotel, Bedroom, Bre tkhfast and attendances A paid Pleas ul or call t 
from &s, 6d. per night Pele Phackeray ondon.”’ | House, 167 Oxford street, London 
lianas atbeniagienensainalaiab tenes ibaesradiiptnacadeaninnas — | ——— - —— 

} LACK ” Opals, Fiery © 

[082% spochaene direct from A 

4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. | Lists free. N. H. Seward, Mell 
iv ilicense otels { ae 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. | 1OCK ROACHES quickly cleared bs lattis, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET ( guaranteed ientitic remedy, stood test of 3) 
* ue pra, 2a. > : |} years; tins, Is. 4d., 2s, Gd., 4s. Gd., post free f 30) 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, | inakers, Howarth 173 Cr Road. Shetfield 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. or Chemists, Boots Branch tes. Larger 5 fo 

sad chat | export, lower rates, " 

Wet and cold iter in all root Tniform chara j AVE vou anything to « Readers hav any: 
per person for Bedroom, Breaktast, Attendance and t thing to sell; o1 prof j l rvi to or are 
Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months | jpyited to bring their announcements to the notic 

April to November—10s Largely patronised by | the many thousands of read Sp ) Prepaid 
Clergy and professional chesses Classified Aclvertisements « per line (36 letten 
ccsmnntindabanemsnnataiansians ——$————— | pr insertion, and ould wh tl Spectator O ae | 

ADDY offers com. home (Shetland) to iady or couple | York Street, Coy t Gia London, WA wit 
Lwin riiths or longer. Suit anyone with home work | remittan hy ‘I \ ID 
or writing. Maids kept Mod. terms. Rets Pox. 147 for 6 i re f 2 
= | 26% 108 
ws RE to Stay in London. The Lodg 1 st.j 
es Square, SW. 1 Room — Breakfast ' AVI you! ow BOOKPLATI Yo owa 
as i, a dav or 30s. weekly. With dinne , 6s. Gd. or | i Aris, Crest lott t! ol 
2 gnineas weekly | Artistic and origin x Speein t 
tree Hent \s M t Lond W.l 
SWIPZERLAND. | yep ew EL LEI VY. DIAMONDS. et } | 
—_ ——— ( Old Val t i Piast 
HATE d’Ocx. Hotel Rosat. Favourite English | carat Gold HU ML ! i Is oh 
J I *mly. is Superb sit. All sports. Wint. tms. 1z frs. 2 at Ths ity t red 
p23 a ee S. Cann A ¢ GOA ts t War 
\ LI. | AR! SUR - OLLON. (Boe Fat ems te ida 
4a FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. | PQPEAL PAIR ISLE PULLOVERS rdi 
sas 4.000 to 6,000 ft. | a sino all kind « \ j ea 7 ‘ 
CHALET ANGLAIS. Run by Varsity Men. | personally for you by expe knitter rom 1 r 
Most SUNSHINE. Nick Pror.e. } soft, cosy natin Af SHETLAND PRICES, f 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. ALL Sports, less than shop) pri Send teard for ill ated 
—— —_— _— 1h becklet to S. 75, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 
‘CONTINENTAL EDEAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, Pat 
won —— Ufree. James St. Tweed De] 16 Stornowav.Svotlat 
( hag MARTIN HOTEL Unique situation between — 
‘nton and Monte Carle, iz acres of woods, AC RIPICE Piane p. 2 ol tone ar ondi 
Change of mana rement S\ tion. Suit club or s« {16 or ne r offer Box 1476 
ENTON.——Hotel de Menton et du Midi. irst- : ‘aan inane 
M class Family Hotel on Sea front. Bn of Gower once NEW FOR BAZ “2 ane, & Hané- 
frown Garden Kestaurant. \ coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, suasex 
MI TONE, 5 
4 HOTEL BELLEVUE, MAYOR OF LONDON will preside at 


200 Rooms. 80 Bathrooms. 
Largely Patronised by British Visitors. 
Large Garden. Reasonable Terms 





Lb E 8 C UR EB 
GOLF HOTEL 
on the Links (Tennis), 


V A 


150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 





rEYHE LORD 
| the 169th ANNIVERSARY 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, to be held at the Man 
sion House, on Jannary 26th. His lordship has appealed 
for funds to support this excellent School, and don tions 
for his list should be sent to him at the Mansion House 
London, E.C. 4, marking the envelope A, O, Three 
huudred fatherless boys and girls are constantly in 
residence, and £10,000 is needed each year above the 


FESTIVAL of the 








Bediord Square, WA October 15th to May 15th. assured income. 
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THE CALL 
OF A 


GREAT COUNTRY 


ler: 
SAF 


Is the British Empire or Commonwealth of Nations 
merely a name to you, a series of far-flung territories 
demarcated in red on a map of the world ? 


Why not visualise it as a splendid reality by seeing 
at first hand something of the great self-governing 
Dominions, their enormous extent and resources, their 
peoples and problems and their remarkable poten- 
tialities ? These vast lands of promise across the seas 
intimately concern you and your children. 


This year the Union of South Africa is calling as 
the’ new field of travel during the European Winter 
months. The sunshine route to the South is served 
by direct ocean services equipped with every comfort, 
and the goal of the voyage is an ideal change of scene 
and interests in a social atmosphere of distinct charm. 


THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, SOUTH AFRICA 
HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
will be pleased to supply you with particulars of 
pleasure and business tours, special excursions, etc. 


age 


Write for Descriptive Booklet (“ B.D.”). 
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nooks rRoM HARPER & BROTHERS’ spring tist 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Kp 


OLIVES OF ENDLESS AGE 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 

This new and important work by the well-known political writer and ex-editor of the 
New Leader, is now ready. 

I‘aced with the dictatorship of cosmopolitan capital as an alternative to anarchy, will 
the world have the wit to develop a political form which can assure peace, organize 
economic unity, and impose change when change is due? That is the question raised 
by this exposition of the need for, and possible creation of, a world-government. 
Mr. Brailstord discusses the position of the nations most concerned, and shows how 
a I.eague of Nations, transformed into a world-wide federation, might deal with these 

complex problems. 


An unusual feature in a book of this sort is the satirical introduction in the manner 
of Voltaire’s ‘ Candide.’ 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


A thoroughly modern history of the United States, from the founding and early 
struggles of the Colonies (told, perhaps, for the first time, with full justice to England) 
to the Nicaraguan and Mexican discussions in 1927. 


Fully illustrated. 2 volumes. Boxed. 36s. net. 


LITERARY BLASPHEMIES 


ERNEST BOYD 


Provocative literary criticism by the author of ‘ The Life of de Maupassant.’ Mr. Boyd 
writes with discernment and wit, and his essays on Milton, Dickens, Byron, Shakespeare, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, etc., are anything but conventional in their handling. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


AS I KNEW THEM 


HENRY L. STODDARD 


In this fascinating book of memoirs, the confidant of presidents and of the candidates 
they defeated gives his own account of what he has seen and heard at the White House 
and elsewhere, from the time of Grant to the present day. 


Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 21s, net. 
Kb 


HARPER ©& BROTHERS, 35 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
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«The Vogue of Comfo z/ 


=. tastes 4 men’s needs are closely a: a 
in ‘* LUVISCA”’ Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft Collars. 
Years of familiarity have only enhanced their favour 
with the public. Beneath their cosy, even texture is 


——— 


e— 





















ZL hidden a strength that has made their name famous. 
c/ i 
G Of deltc ate favour A Look for the Registered 
“very crisp and ‘yy “LUVISCA ” lab 
BS the thinnest of Y ™ U\C He = “6 every garment. Ne en 
/ Sall wal ter bis scutts Yi : if Vv SS t witl ~y 
. fy lt 
teal uth cheese . bh 
/ meee ' U k r. Al LDS, 
. S ° 1 1 “De 8 1), 16 St. 
th a S98 — StIRTS ED. le tal ndon, 
E ie l,for name of» nearest 
PYJAMAS<¢ SOFT COLLARS | ov eine indie 
booklet 




















PLAYER'S 
N°? S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 8° 20 for 14 


50 for 33 100 for 66 : 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


( Cork of pure natural growth } 














Extra Quality Virginia 














Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. P38, 
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wa A Parson and 
his ‘Churchwarden’ commend 


PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild form of BARNEYS. 


The whimsical comment below reached the Makers of 
Barneys Tobacco from a Lincolnshire Rectory. The 
cheery Rector, in paying his seasonable tribute to Parsons 
Pleasure, admits three years’ acquaintance with this mild 
form of North Country Barneys. 

The letter which accompanied the comment, and the 
original comment itself, can be verified. All Barneys 


testimonials are genuine. 
A PARSON AND HIS 


‘CHURCHWARDEN’ 


“AS A PARSON (Rector by office) 1 feel it my 

“ bounden duty at the commencement of this New Year 

“ publicly to signify my intense appreciation of the ser- 

“ices rendered by Nicotiana—Parsons Pleasure— 

“ during the past year, yea, and for long prior.” 

“MY CHURCHWARDEN and I have just completed 

“a survey of the past year’s accounts and we are 

“ pleased to acknowledge our entire satisfaction regard- 

“ing those important items which herewith are in 

“question. « « « My Churchwarden, though in 

“reality a mere pipe, is my second best friend and as 

“a medium is a source of great inspiration.” 

“THE YEAR’S BUDGET sheet calls for expenses 

“first, thus: Three ozs. weekly of P.P. (Purely 

“ Palatable) at 1/1 per oz. for 52 weeks—E£8 9s.” 

“INCOME : Nothing but Satisfaction. Further 

“ business. Churchwarden re-elected to office and 

“McConnachie to be chief sidesman as usual. As 

“Servers you are congratulated and your services are 

“asked to be continued.” 
Parsons Pleasure is wonderfully smooth, mild and 
cool. It has brought the pipe’s abiding joy to many 
who, previously, despaired of attaining it. Some, 
like this friendly Rector, “ not being able to take 
the stronger forms,” find lasting content in Parsons 
Pleasure. Others, in the natural way, develop to 
medium Barneys. And, of these, a few reach full 
strength Punchbowle. 
If you smoke a pipe, one of the 
three strengths of Barneys may 
please you better than any 
Tobacco you have yet. en- 


The three strengths of Barneys 
ace sold everywhere under the 
John Sinclair guarantee of free- 
replacement and postage refund 
if bought out-of-condition, countered ... Try Barneys first. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcasile-upon-Tyne. 
(97) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, F.C. 1. @ 
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Sunbaths 


at Home 


“ Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 


Bad circulation, bad heart, 
*“ nerves "—all these can be 
treated by artificial sunlight with 
marked benefit. Irradiation with 
a Hanovia Artificial Alpine Sun 
Quartz Lamp produces generous 
lasting improvement in circulation, 


and 
bringing relief to heart and main arteries. The blood 
is freed from poisons, sleep is improved, nervous 
disorders disappear, and the whole organism is toned 
up. A few minutes’ irradiation has the same effect 
as one day's complete rest. 


Ask your doctor to give you daily Hanovia Quartz 
Lamp irradiation for a time. It is an inexpensive 
treatment and worth many times its cost in results. 
If your doctor does not yet possess a Hanovia Lamp 
he will arrange for your irradiation by a colleague 
or a hospital. 


Write for free literature Set 102. 


Ne 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
kKtd 


Read the interesting works on Sunlight Treatment. 
The following are especially recommended:—Dr. A. 
Lorand, “ Life Shortening Habits and Rejuvenation,” 
is. Bhs Be. A. “Old Age 
18s. 3d. 


‘SLOUCH 


Lorand, 


146 


BUCKS 


Deferred,” 
Both the above are obtainable, post free, from: 


The SOLLUX PUBLISHING COMPANY, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


























THEY CANNOT 
WORK 


Thousands of poor people of both 
sexes are unable to work because 
of some affliction which could 
be remedied or cured if only 
they could get the proper surgical 
appliances. To many of them 


Life is a Burden 


and will continue to be so until 
they are helped. sub- 
scriber to this Society receives 
** Letters ” 
amount of his 


Every 


in proportion to the 
contribution. 


‘Address the Secretary: 


ROYAL SURGICAL AID 
SOCIETY, 


Fleet Street, 
E..C. 4. 


Salisbury Square, 





London 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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